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| GOOD HEALTH STARTS 
‘ITH INFaNg NUTRITION 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING— 


Two stream-lined guides . . . based on up-to-date, 
medically approved concepts . . . prepared by qualified 
home economists who specialize in infant nutrition! 


The Teacher’s Manual gives you help in planning 
your lessons . . . answers authoritatively many important 
questions raised by students and young mothers. 


Student’s Leaflets are co-ordinated with and sup- 
plement your teaching . . . give concise information in 
permanent form to future homemakers and mothers in 
your class. Besides nutritional principles, there are such 
helpful subjects as feeding techniques, baby sitters’ 


check-list. 


For your free copy of the Teacher’s Manual plus 
desired number of Student's Leaflets, simply drop a post 
card to Gerber’s, Dept. 251-3, Fremont, Michigan— or 
use the form in the coupon-section of this magazine. 


Babies are our business... our only business ! 


 —_—" 


LUVEL Froops 


4 CEREALS * 40 STRAINED AND JUNIOR FOODS ¢* 10 MEATS 
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TEACHERS! 


TELL YOUR CLASSES 
ABOUT THIS IMPORTANT 
FOOD DEVELOPMENT! ’ 
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NUCOA IS 


ALL NUTRITION 


Nutrition experts: Here’s the grand climax of the 
greatest nutritional research in margarine history! 
There's no benzoate preservative, no synthetic flavor 
in Nucoa—even its sunny color comes from Nature! 


More than anyone else, you, who work for good 
nutrition, realize the importance of this great new 
development. Now, for the first time, there is a 
yellow margarine that gives you nutrition in every 
single ingredient! Yes! Nucoa is all nutrition! It’s free 
from benzoate preservative—its flavor is natural . . . 
and its color comes from nature, too—from carotene, 
rich in vitamin A. 

Every single pound of Nucoa margarine supplies 


15,000 units of vitamin A. And vitamin D content 
has been increased to at least 2,000 units per pound. 
Nucoa also gives you many times as much vitamin E 
as the more expensive spreads. 


Tell your students—the teachers and mothers of the 
future—the important differences between Nucoa 
margarine and all other spreads. These differences 
constitute the result of many years of growth, energy 
and nutrition studies in leading university labora- 
tories—a nutritional research program unmatched by 
any other margarine. The makers of Nucoa are con- 
stantly striving—just as you are—for a healthier, 
better-fed population. 


i U C OA First in Quality! 


All Nutrition! All Natural Flavor! Always Thrifty! 
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feathar-light, flavor-rich, and a fine first ste 


Delicious, fine-textured, yet simple to make, 
Easy-Mix Cake is an ideal “first step” for 
your students learning baking techniques. 
And, made this Pet Milk way, it’s a first step, 
too, in teaching a lesson in economy that 
is valuable long after student days are over. 


Wherever Pet Evaporated Milk is used, it 








helps make food better at lower cost: 
Whole milk concentrated to double rich- 
ness, it may be used undiluted to save 
cream, butter, eggs. Diluted half-and-half 
with water, it is rich whole milk. Yet Pet 
Milk costs less generally than any other 
form of whole milk. 





EASY-MIX CAKE 


Sift before measuring 
Resift into bowl with 


medium speed. 
Then add and beat 
2 minutes longer 


utes, or until cake 





Turn on oven; set at moderately slow (350). 
Grease, then dust with flour a 9-inch square pan. 


Beat hard 2 minutes with mixing spoon, or electric beater at 


Put into prepared pan. Bake on center shelf of oven about 35 min- 
ulls from sides of pan. Remove from oven; 
let stand in pan 5 minutes before turning out to cool. 


FROST WITH ANY DESIRED FROSTING. 


1% cups all-purpose flour 

2 teaspoons baking powder 
% teaspoon salt 

1 cup sugar 

% cup soft shortening 

% cup Pet Evaporated Milk 
% cup water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 


2 unbeaten eggs 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 
PET MILK COMPANY, 1448-A ARCADE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 
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MILK in the SCHOOL LUNCH, 


Average percentages of recommended daily Comparison of total cost in 1948 and of 
allowances provided by 66 school lunches nutrient contribution of milk in school 
with and without milk.+ lunches. 


100% 
’ 100% 


Cun 
Cae 
Protein £748) 


Riboflavin 


Thiamine 


fom 
Calories Ea 


dadad 


v 


Y, daily recommended allowances Cost 20% 


With Milk 
* 


Without Mik TT 


COUNCIL ON 
FOODS AND 
NUTRITION 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 NORTH CANAL STREET + CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


for economy 
for health 


Milk tops the list of foods recom- 
mended for school lunches—be- 
cause of its high nutritional value 
in relation to cost. Other dairy 
foods—cheese, butter, ice cream 
...are often part of the school 
lunch... contributing extra milk 
nutrients ... adding variety to 
the meals. 

Ina study of 39 schools in 1948, 
the cost of one-half pint of milk 
averaged only one-fifth of the 
total cost of food and labor for 
type “A” school lunches.! That 
same amount of milk contributes 
a far greater portion of the nutri- 
tive value of this type of lunch 
with respect to at least five nutri- 
ents.? 

Analyses of 66 school lunches 
showed that, on the average, milk 
contributed more than one-half 
the calcium, about one-half the 
riboflavin, a little less than one- 
third the protein, and about one- 
fourth the calories and thiamine 
present in the meals. Lunches 
containing milk supplied, on the 
average, more than one-third of 
the day’s recommended allow- 
ances of protein, calcium, and 
riboflavin, and almost one-third 
of the recommended amounts of 
caloriesand thiamine. Thisstand- 
ard was seldom met for any of 
these nutrients in lunches with- 
out milk.? 

There is no substitute for milk 
in the school lunch when nutritive 
value, cost, and ease of prepara- 
tion are considered. 


'Driesbach, M. B. and Handy, E. School 
lunch management in relation to nutritive 
value, cost and acceptance of foods served. 
U.S.D.A. Pa 114 (Jan.) 1951 

?Meyer, F. L., Brown, M. L., and Hathaway, 
M. L. Nutritive value of school lunches as 
determined by chemical analyses. J. Am. 
Diet. Assn. 27:841 (Oct.) 1951 


This seal indicates that all nutrition state- 
ments in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
trition of the American Medical Association. 


Since 1915 . . . the Na- 
tional Dairy Council, 
G@ non-profit organiza- 
tion, hae been devoted 
to nutrition research 
and education to extend 
the useof dairy products. 
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State Presidents Ready for Legislative 


Check Sheet 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


It seems that the plan of the AHEA legislative committee 
to give each member an opportunity to indicate those items 
which she believes should be included in the next AHEA 
legislative program, through the publication of a legislative 
check sheet in the February issue of the Journat, will also 
help to alert our membership to current legislation that 
affects the group. We are glad that this project is being 
carried out as described on the Washington News page 
of the October JourNAL. 

The State Presidents Group will be glad to co-operate 
in this new venture by assisting with the collection and 
tabulation of the check sheets from members in each state. 
Several of the state presidents have written that they will 
be glad to assist in the project in any way they can. Many 
of them have already designated their legislative chairman 
to be responsible for the project in their state. 

With best wishes. 

Blanche Portwood 
Chairman, State Presidents Group 
American Home Economics Association 


[Watch for the legislative check sheet in the February 
Journat. It is being published to give each member an 
opportunity to express her approval or disapproval of a 
long list of items which might be included in the next 
AHEA legislative program. The legislative committee hopes 
that the 1953-54 legislative program can be built upon 
100 per cent co-operation in this new plan.] 


Ideas for Clothing Curriculum 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


I have read with interest the article in the November 
Journat by Margaret Alexander regarding the high school 
clothing curriculum. There are many suggestions here for a 
college teacher of textiles and clothing. The developing of 
such evaluation devices as Miss Alexander describes and 
the use of the results of such studies in the formulation of 
courses will be beneficial for many college departments that 
are viewing their offerings critically. 

Mary C. Whitlock 
Chairman, Consumer Interests Committee 
American Home Economics Association 


Special Research Issue in March 

The Journat will publish a special research issue in 
March. 

The special issue will include research articles in all of 
the major areas of home economics as well as abstracts 
of doctoral theses in home economics or closely related 
subjects for 1951-52. , 


t 


Join the FIGHT 


a INFANTILE 
March of Dimes PARALYSIS 


JANUARY 2-31 
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MANAGING 
YOUR MONEY 


J. K. LASSER and SYLVIA F. PORTER 


A popular yet highly practical book, up to the 
minute in both information and outlook. It is de- 
signed to show how to spend one’s money wisely and 
efficiently—how to organize spending and how to 
add to income and achieve financial security. 


As a guide to successful money management, it is 
planned to he!p solve the financial problems of both 
the individual and of the average family. The 
authors consider such important subjects as family 
budgeting; increasing family income by sidelines; 
decreasing family costs by making instead of buying; 
systems of controlling cash expenditures; what to do 
when trouble hits the family; methods of building 
the family financial program and investing program; 
and getting the most for your money in buying 
wisely. 


Available in trade and college text editions. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

















Foods 


THEIR SELECTION 
AND PREPARATION 
REVISED EDITION 


STANLEY- CLINE 


Here is up-to-date basic information about the 
selection, preparation, and serving of food. This 
new book gives an appreciation of both the 
science and the art involved in providing three 
meals a day. It is the result of experimental 
work and research conducted in the laboratories 
and kitchens of the authors and also in those of 
government agencies, universities, colleges, and 


food industries. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK 11 
CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 
SAN FRANCISCO 3 TORONTO 5 
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GOLD MINE of Teaching Aids... FREE 
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y T. A. KIT ends your digging 


for up-to-date homemaking data 


Save all kinds of planning time and classroom time with 
this kit of 22 valuable teaching aids. Do a conscien- 
tious teaching job without searching yesterday’s text- 
books and today’s periodicals for reliable information. 

Want the points to check when selecting any elec- 
tric appliance .. . or complete data on its construc- 
tion, use and care? Need step-by-step instructions for 
preparing foods for freezing . . . or tips on removing 


oe eae Ee ae ae ee 


SEND ME... FREE 
Westinghouse Teaching Aids Kit 


Name 
School 


Address 


stains from clothing or rugs? Could you use some in- 
spirational new materials for getting students to plan 
and cook better mea!s? Need simplified, usable infor- 
mation on kitchen and laundry planning, home light- 
ing, adequate wiring, new synthetic fabrics and deter- 
gents, or how electricity is distributed and measured? 

Then send today for your complete kit of teaching 
aids... mail coupon to: 


: Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Consumer Service Department 
250 East Fourth Street 
Mansfield, Ohio 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS 


Westinghouse 
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FROM CLASSROOM TO KITCHEN 
WITH CARNATION MILK 


Fish, on the other hand, is very low in fat and has a 
tendency to dry out when baked. In a seafood loaf the 


Why Does Carnation Make Better 


Seafood Loaf? 


The reason is obvious once you understand how Carna- 
tion differs from ordinary milk. You see, over half the 
water has been removed from Carnation. It is a concen- 
trated milk—concentrated to twice the richness of ordi- 
nary milk, and contains twice as much butterfat. 


extra butterfat in Carnation offsets the lack of fat in the 
fish and results in a richer, more moist loaf than is pos- 
sible with ordinary milk. 

Then too, Carnation is specially heat-refined — blends 
better with all the other ingredients in the loaf and 


brings out more of their flavor. 





INGREDIENTS FOR 


What ts the 


a 


SALMON LOAF 


TUNA LOAF 





Cooked salmon 

Liquid from salmon 

Tuna 

Lemon juice 

Salt 

Pepper 

Bread crumbs 

Egg 

Chopped onion 

Chopped celery 

Undiluted Carnation 
Evaporated Milk 


Recipe for 
Carnation 
Seafood 
Loaf? 


2 cups (1 Ib. can) 
4s cup 


2 tablespoons 
1 teaspoon 

4 teaspoon 

% cup 

l 

% cup 

% cup 


% cup (1 small can) 


2 cups (2 6-7 oz. cans) 
% cup 

1 teaspoon 

% teaspoon 

% cup 

1 

4 cup 

% up 


*% cup (1 small can) 





350° F. 
About 45 min. 


4-6 


350° F. 
About 45 min 


4-6 


Baking Temperature 
Baking Time 
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Number Servings 


How is it prepared? 








3. Carnation Seafood Loaf may be 
served hot or chilled. Garnish with 
lemon, parsley or sliced egg, if desired. 


2. Place in loaf pan or heat-proof glass 
ge E 6 
pan (about 9”x5"x3”") lined with waxed 


1. Combine boned, flaked salmon or 
tuna with remaining ingredients. Blend 


thoroughly to smooth mixture. paper. Bake in moderate oven 


VITAMIN D ADDED 


Carnation is country-fresh milk concentrated to double richness. For milk that’s ete 


richer than your state standards for bottled milk, simply mix with 
an equal amount of water. For your cream pitcher, and 
for whipping, use Carnation undiluted. 

For reprints of this lesson write Carnation Co., 


arnation S Dept. B-13, Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


DOUBLE-RICH AND HEAT-REFINED FOR BETTER COOKING RESULTS 


arnation EVAPORATED MILK 
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New Design for the JOURNAL 


@ The Journal starts the New Year with a fresh 
cover design. We hope you like it! 


@ As you turn through the magazine you will note 
other changes planned to improve the readability of 
the magazine and to add to the attractiveness of its 
appearance. We hope that you will like them, too. 

These changes came about because we believe 
that the excellent articles presented to the = "RNAL 
for publication deserve to appear in the mos _pleas- 
ing typographical presentation that we can arrange 
for them. As in everything else, there are style 
changes in typography and make-up of magazines, 
and even a good basic design needs freshening up 
from time to time. This is our first major change 
in the design of cover and text pages since 1948, 
when the page size of the JournaL was changed. 
We believe that the new presentation will help to 
enhance the JouRNAL as a magazine of high profes- 
sional caliber and to improve its readability and its 
effectiveness as the professional magazine in the 
field of home economics. As you look through this 
new JouRNAL we hope that you will note, too, how 
much our advertisers contribute to the attractive- 
ness and the effectiveness of the JournaL through 
their presentations in the advertising pages of the 
magazine. 

When it seemed to the Journat staff that the time 
had come for these changes in design and cover we 
asked the typographer for “dignity with a touch of 
elegance” in a format that would continue to pre- 
sent the articles to be read, not just looked at. We 
hope that every JouRNAL page suggests, “Here is 
something worth reading and it looks as though I'll 
enjoy reading it.” That is our goal. We believe 
that the present design does have “dignity with 
elegance” and that it provides a more readable 
presentation for all departments in the JouRNAL. 

@ On the practical side, we believe that the present 


format will prove flexible enough for the JourNaL’s 
needs and that it offers an attractive make-up that 


is within the JourNaL’s budget of money and per- 
sonnel. 

® For “Journal Use” there are two features that 
we are particularly pleased with—did you notice 
that the month and year have been repeated at the 
side fold of the cover for the benefit of those read- 
ers who lay their Journats flat in a bookcase or 
stand them on end. This is unusual for a magazine 
bound as the Journat is. The date in the upper 
right-hand corner of the cover is also placed to help 
you find just the JourNAL you are looking for. A 
more readable arrangement of the Table of Con- 
tents page is the second feature planned to facili- 
tate the use of the Journat for reference. 

© If you are interested in type you may like to 
know that the titles are set in Bodoni Modern dis- 
play type and the text in a very popular linotype 
face called Caledonia. Printers for the JouRNAL 
are Judd & Detweiler, Inc., in Washington, D. C., 
who print many other magazines, including the 
National Geographic, the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution Magazine, Américas, and Pegasus. 


@ And just a word about the color of the cover. 
We plan to use this color through the present vol- 
ume, that is until January 1954, at least. 


@ While the Journal staff at headquarters may 
make these physical changes in the magazine, the 
spirit of the JournaL depends upon the members 
of the Association and the Journat subscribers to 
whom the magazine really belongs. Last year, 430 
different members and guest authors contributed to 
the JourNAL. Some of these, notably the abstracters 
and the state news editors, faithfully met regular 
deadlines all year long. Many othe rs—the technical 
advisers, those who helpe sd with preparation of 
articles, those who suggested some of our best con- 
tributions—can't be counted by their signatures in 
the JournaL, but the Journat is nevertheless in- 
debted to them. The Journat’s advisory com- 
mittee and editors hope that even more members 
will be among the Journat contributors to at least 
one of the sections of the magazine this year. May 
we remind you, too, that the Our Readers Say col- 
umn is always open for comments about the Jou R- 
NAL from our readers. We would like to hear from 
you. 


@ Meanwhile, we hope that you will like the 1953 
JOURNAL. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, Kansas City, Missouri, June 23 to 26, 1953 


Headquarters: Municipal Auditorium 
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Are Farm Families Catching Up? 


HE Outlook picture suggests that farm fami- 
lies in this country will continue to have 
high costs for family living. This conclusion is 
based on discussions of economic conditions at the 
Outlook Conference together with what we know 
about standards of living and how they develop. 
We need to understand what is meant by the 
term “costs,” when used in this setting. Costs for 
family living are affected by changes in the prices 
of goods and services that farm families buy. But 
these costs are also determined to a large extent 
by the standard of living—the generally accepted 
concept of what is necessary for living if families 
are to be satisfied with farming as a way of life 
and if young people are to go into farming. 
During the past decade farm families have 
achieved higher levels of living with the result 
that they are coming closer to realizing the stand- 
ard set by the rest of the population, even though 
they have not yet achieved all of it. Meanwhile, 
the nation as a whole has made cues *s in living, 
so that it is likely that farm family standards will 
continue to rise. Thus, we have double pressures 
on farm family living—that of catching up to the 
levels of urban people and that of keeping up with 
changes as they occur in urban standards. 


Two Aspects of Family Living Costs 


I should like, therefore, to consider two aspects 
of the family living cost picture separately. First, 
the trend in consumer prices, and second, the de- 
velopments in the farmers’ standard of living. 

From two sources available to us, we can gain 
an idea of price trends for goods and services used 
for family living. These are, first, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics Index of Prices Paid by 
Farmers and, second, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Fami- 
lies in Large Cities. The commodities and services 
grouped in these indices are not precisely the same. 


Hazel K. Stiebeling 


Dr. Stiebeling is chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This article is based on her 
address to the 30th Annual Agricultural Outlook 
Conference, held in Washington, D. C., in October 


1952. 


But, in general, the movements of the two indices 
have been similar during the past five years. 

In both indices a steep rise in prices is evident 
following the Korean outbreak. This rise continued 
through the early part of 1951. From June 1950 to 
March 1951 the Index of Prices Paid by Farmers 
for family living items increased 10 per cent, the 
Consumers’ Price Index, 8 per cent. Since then, con- 
sumer prices as a whole have risen only slightly, 
with considerable divergence among the individual 
commodities and services. For example, prices of 
building materials this spring and summer were 
even a little below the high point reached the year 
before and those of housefurnishings and apparel 
were down slightly this summer. Prices of food, on 
the other hand, though they leveled off in 1951, in- 
creased in the summer of 1952. Of special interest 
is the continued steady rise in the miscellaneous 
category of the Consumers’ Price Index, the cate- 
gory which includes medical care, drugs, household 
operation, recreation, personal care, and transporta- 
tion. 

From discussion by other speakers at the Con- 
ference, it appears that we should not expect that 
the next year or so will bring markedly lower prices 
of the goods that farm families buy for living. 


Farm Family Standards of Living 


Rising standards of living for farm families are 
We know 
that consumer prices have about doubled since the 
years just prior to World War IT. But expenditures 
for consumer goods have increased much more and 


the second factor in high living costs. 
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are now three times their prewar level. Throughout 
the postwar period farmers have spent increasing 
sums for consumer goods—partly response to 
higher prices but partly because they have been 
providing their families with better living. This 
has, of course, been possible only because farm in- 
comes have increased. Thus, the rising level 
spending for the farm family is the result of three 
factors—higher prices, increased incomes, and a 
higher standard of living. 

By the standard of living, I mean the goods and 
services that people expect to have. These are not 
their long-run goals and certainly not the dreams 
that are often not going to be realized; they are, 
rather, the current ideas that large groups in the 
population have in mind as to what is reasonable 
and right, and what is possible to achieve. Quanti- 
tative description of this standard is not easy. But 
for the purpose of this discussion, it seems reason- 
able to describe the farmers’ standard of living as 
including the consumption of goods and services 
equal to those enjoyed by most city families. Farm 
families have made some progress toward realizing 
these goals, but they have still some distance to go. 
This “catching up” of farm families with all con- 
sumers made special progress from 1947 through 
1949. 

The important point in this Outlook setting is 
that spending for consumer goods, both by farmers 
and by the total population, has continued to in- 
crease. Although for the last year it has no more 
than kept up with price increases, over the past 
10 to 15 years expenditures for living have gone up 
more than can be explained by higher prices alone. 

On the basis of the long-run trend toward general 
improvement in levels of living of the population, 
further rises in farm family living costs seem to be 
in prospect. Farm people are not yet on a par 
with urban people in consumption of many goods 
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and services, and the urban standard itself is not 
static. 

Chart 1 gives a rough idea of the level of farm 
family spending during recent years, drawn from 
studies made by the Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics in 1944 to 1949 in various 
parts of the country. To take care of differences in 
the price level for this six- year period, the data 
have been put in terms of dollars with the same 
purchasing power, in this instance, June 1952 
dollars. The numbers on the bars relate the spend- 
ing to the comparable areas on the map. There is 
variation from one area to another, of course, be- 
cause of differences in income, type of farming, 
family size, and climate. 

The first group of bars shows that the highest 
average food expenditures were somewhat over 
$900 a year, and the lowest, nearly $400. The 
range in the averages for clothing is from $250 to 
about $500; for medical care from $100 to $250. In 
general, the high-level expenditures are found 
the high-income areas among those studied—Mon- 
tana and selected wheat counties in Kansas which 
are the first two bars—while the lower average 
expenditures are in lower income areas, Tennessee 
and two Mississippi counties. While there are 
reasons in addition to income for these differences, 
some of which will be discussed in more detail 
presently, this chart seems to me to show in general 
the kind of spending farm families are doing at the 
present time. 


Food 


Home production of food for family use is one 
important reason for food-cost differences among 
groups of families. Chart 2 shows the share of the 
total value of food that is provided by home pro- 

Reports are from five areas, three in the 
This chart suggests that from one-third to 


duction. 
South. 
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two-thirds of the total money value of farm family 
food is supplied by home production. Even in 
an area of a highly specialized type of farming, 
such as cotton, over one-third of the family’s total 
food supply is furnished by the farm. In the to- 
bacco and mountain areas of the South where con- 
ditions for home food production are favorable and 
home gardens and farm slaughter of meat animals 
are part of the established tradition, home-produced 
food assumes even greater importance, both in the 
share of the total it supplies and in its absolute 
average value. In the tobacco area, for instance, 
the value of home-produced food was nearly $700 
per family. 

Whether the farmers’ changing standard of liv- 
ing includes more or less home production of food 
is a crucial question for projecting family living 
costs. It is not easily answered, however, as there 
seem to be two conflicting trends. First, we see 
farm homemakers choosing to buy many foods in 
order to take advantage of the labor-saving forms 
that the market offers. On the other hand, the 
experience with food scarcities during World War 
II and the recent popularity of home freezers have 
given new impetus to home-production programs. 
Bureau of the Census data indicate that there is 


less production of food on farms for the family’s 


own use now than just before and after World War 
II and, moreover, slightly less now than in 1929. 
I conclude that home production still is and will 
continue to be a significant source of farm family 
food supplies, although in projecting farm family 
food costs we need to allow for the long-run tre nd 
away from home production of certain foods. 
Drought reduced the percentage of Plains and 
Midwest farms with gardens in 1934, but the per- 
centages in other regions rose in the depression 
years. The war years increased interest in garden- 
ing. Since World War II, however, the number of 
gardens on farms has declined markedly. As of 
1949, 7 out of 10 farms in this country had home 
gardens, with the Southeast ranking highest and 
the West the lowest. However, even in the West 
more than half the farms had home gardens. 
Somewhat fewer than two-thirds of our farms 
reported the slaughter of meat animals in 1949. 
This represents a decline from 1939, but it is not 
large. Farm slaughter of meat animals was most 
often reported on Midwest, Plains, and Southeast 
farms and, as is true of other kinds of home pro- 
duction, least often in the West and in some states 
of the Northeast. 
From all available evidence it appears that the 
long-time trend in home food production on farms 
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is downward. As they can afford it, farm families 
are evidently choosing to lighten the work load of 
homemakers in food production and processing and 
to take advantage of the greater variety now avail- 
able to them on markets. 

A danger in this trend should be noted. Through 
home-production programs, families have been 
making significant contributions to the nutritional 
quality of their diets. It is important, therefore, in 
lessening the total effort in home-production pro- 
grams to retain emphasis on those foods that make 
the greatest nutritional contribution to the diet. 


Housing and Equipment 


In housing and household equipment great gains 
have been made in the farmer's level of living dur- 
ing the past 10 years. These improvements were 
badly needed, and farm families as a group still 
have a long way to go to meet the level of city 
families. 

Perhaps the biggest single factor responsible for 
progress in farm housing has been electrification. 
There was electric service from central stations on 
84 per cent of all farms in 1951. Ninety per cent 
or more farms are electrified in many states of the 
Northeast, North Central area, and West. The 
progress in farm electrification has been dramatic. 
But the main point is that electrification is the key 
to many additional improvements in farm living. 

Greater use is made of electricity in the house 
than on the iarm. A study of eastern Iowa farms 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the 
Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, in 1947, 
showed that 81 per cent of the electric current was 
used by the household. Furthermore, the study 
showed the expansion in farm family use of current 
with higher income—evidence that although the 
task of electrifying farm homes is nearly completed, 
the potential use of electric current by farm fami- 
lies is still great, for living as well as for farm pro- 
duction. This is another element of a rising stand- 
ard of living that makes for higher living costs. 

An electric washing machine is one of the labor- 
saving devices most widely owned on farms and is 
an important benefit that farm families have gained 
from electrification. There are 13 states in the 
Northeast, Midwest, and Northwest in which more 
than 80 per cent of the farm-operator families have 
an electric washing machine; and in nearly all the 
states outside the South, more than 60 per cent of 
the farm operators have a washing machine. 

Now that we have electricity in so many farm 
houses, installation of running water is the next 
important forward step. It should repeat the his- 
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tory of electrification. There has been an increase 
from 18 per cent of the farm dwellings with running 
water in 1940 to 42 per cent in 1950. Certainly this 
is a remarkable achievement. Doing as well again 
in the next 10 years is not an unreasonable expecta- 
tion. To install and maintain running water and 
the equipment that goes with it is, of course, a 
costly undertaking. But it seems to me to be one 
of the costs of family living that agriculture should 
expect to bear. 


Clothing 

In clothing, farm families are following the same 
pattern of catching up to urban levels. Although 
farm families are somewhat less well supplied with 
clothing than are city families, the differences are 
not great. 

We have data from a study made in Minnesota, 
comparing the clothing of farm and urban hus- 
For this comparison we elimi- 


bands and wives. 
nated from the city group the wives employed out- 
side the home and confined the comparison to 
those city husbands who wore work clothes at 
work. We were trying to get a city group whose 
occupational needs were as nearly as possible like 


those of farm families. Frem our data we made a 
comparison of quantities of clothing—quantities 
owned and quantities purchased. By a process of 
weighting we were able to add up all the garments 
in the wardrobe and come out with single index 
figures, respectively, for inventories and purchases 
of clothing. On a quantity basis, therefore, we find 
that the farm wives owned 72 per cent as much 
clothing and purchased about 83 per cent as much 
as the city wives. The indices for garments owned 
and purchased by the farm husbands were even 
higher than those for the wives. However, because 
farm families tend to pay less for the garments they 
buy than do city families, there is a greater dif- 
ference in expenditures for clothing between the 
two groups than in the number of garments. 


Other Family Living Costs 


There is a group of family living costs that de- 
pend on the community. Needs for education, 
medical care, and recreation are seldom met satis- 
factorily except through community action. In 
these respects farm families were formerly much 
less well served than city families. Part of the 
improvement in farm family living in recent years 
has been accomplished by improvement in these 
services. This has been a costly undertaking and 
has resulted in some increase of tax rates on farm 
land. But, in assessing the outlook for farm family 
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living costs, we must include the expenditures of 
public funds needed to provide farm people with 
schools, hospitals, public health and recreational 
facilities equal to those available to the rest of the 
population. 

A comparison of rural school expenditures with 
urban illustrates the “catching up” process I have 
been describing for other aspects of farm family 
living. Even as late as 1941-42, rural teachers’ 
salaries were less than half those of city teachers, 
according to reports of the Office of Education in 
the Federal Security Agency. Reaching a level of 
two-thirds in 1947-48 is a considerable achievement, 
but I believe that the spread must continue to be 
narrowed if rural schools are to be well supplied 
with good teachers. 

Other expenditures in operating rural schools 
have not been so low, relative to urban schools, 
as teachers’ salaries. 
important element in rural school costs. Even with 
these outlays, rural schools were still operating in 
1947-48 with smaller expenditures per pupil than 
although the difference has 


Transportation costs are an 


were urban schools, 
narrowed compared to that of 12 years ago. 


To Sum Up 


Farm family living costs have been increasing 
over recent years, and it is likely that the present 
high level wil! continue. There seems to be little 
prospect, in the general outlook, for 
appreciably lower prices of consumer goods. Even 
more important is the fact that farm families have 
raised their standards as to the kind of ljving that 
they believe farming should support. If we define 
this goal as equality with city families in’ the con- 
sumption of goods and services, we can see that 
much progress has been made but that achieving it 
more fully means still higher living costs. Farm 
family food is probably the equal of or better than 
that available to city people. A much greater in- 
vestment will be required to equip farm houses 
even with running water—a convenience that I 
hope will follow the achievement of electrification. 

Good schools, hospitals, and community services 
mean higher taxes, and these services are likely to 
be demanded by farm families. High standards of 
living, therefore, probably will have even more 
effect than the course of consumer prices in keep- 
ing farm family living costs up. But I am sure you 
will agree that the possibility of having a high level 
of living is necessary to insure keeping on the farm 
a capable and intelligent group of families that 
can operate in a manner consistent with national 


economic 


needs. 








New Approaches to Child Development 


HE first recommendation of the Midcentury 

White House Conference on Children and 
Youth is that more research in child development 
is needed. Then the recommendations go on to say 
that there is also a need for an understanding of 
the research already available and its implications 
for teachers, extension workers, parents, and others. 
The present article is a short and incomplete sum- 
mary of some of the recent research in child de- 
velopment to help give home economists unfamiliar 
with the literature some indication of current trends. 


Research Methods Are Changing 


Not “what he can do” but “what he does do” 
seems to be the theme of many of the recent studies 
of children. Either the child is studied directly in 
action in his natural environments or someone who 
knows the child well is asked to describe his be- 
The home, the school, and the community 
usually with a team 


havior. 
have become the laboratory, 
of investigators working together. Often the studies 
go on over a number of years. This type of research 
is expensive and time-consuming, but it gives 
promise eventually of bringing us closer to a 
genuine understanding of children and to some 
conclusions that will stand the test of time. 

Another theme seems to be, “How he feels about 
it is more important than what actually happens.” 
Young children cannot analyze and discuss their 
feelings about a younger brother or sister or father 
or mother, but if they are given a play situation in 
which they can project these feelings onto doll 
symbols, the investigator can begin to understand 
what the real life situation means to the child. A 
trained therapist can use this same play situation 
not only to gather information but to help the child 
deal with some of his problems on a more mature 
level. 

Other variations of this projective method for 
gathering data involve having the child look 
a picture and tell the investigator a story about it, 
or listen to a brief narrative about a child in a 
family situation and then tell the investigator how 
he thinks that the child subject felt and what he 
would do. 


Research workers are becoming more cautious 


Winona L. Morgan 


Dr. Morgan is head of the department of child 
development and family relationships at the School 
of Home Economics, the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. Her doctorate is from the Institute of Child 
Welfare at the University of Minnesota. In this 
article Dr. Morgan gives Journal readers an over- 
all view of some emphases in recent research in 
child development. 


and less dogmatic about their findings. As the pic- 
ture of human development becomes clearer it also 
becomes more apparent how many factors are in- 
volved. Much of a research worker's time must be 
devoted to developing methods of research, but 
many of the new methods have now been suffi- 
ciently tried so that their usefulness is established, 
and some exciting research is in progress. 


Interaction of Parents and Children Important 


Many studies are emphasizing the importance of 
the parents’ attitudes toward their children. One 
interesting study of the influence of parents’ atti- 
tudes on children’s behavior is being carried on at 
the Fels Foundation (1). Dr. Baldwin and his 
associates are finding that children from homes 
where the parents are democratic and encourage 
free exploration are more active in nursery —— 
more fearless, aggressive, and more likely » be 
leaders than are children who come from ae 
At this 
resistant, and 


where there is more autocratic control. 
age they are also more quarrelsome, 
cruel than children with the 
Dr. Baldwin says, 


more autocratic 


parents. 


Freedom alone does not, however, actively encourage the 
development of spontaneity; a high level of interaction 
between the parent and child is required to push the child 
into activity, particularly of the interpersonal variety. The 
child’s expressiveness must be elicited by the parent's spon- 
taneous expression of warmth and emotionality, and the 
child’s attempts to establish emotional contacts with other 
people must be greeted with warmth and reciprocation, if 
he is to develop the pattern of habitual expressiveness. 


Another recent study that brings out the impor- 
tance of the parents’ attitudes toward their children 
is published in a book called These Well-Adjusted 
Children by Langdon and Stout (2). The subjects 
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were a group of 261 Milwaukee and New York 
children from 6 to 21 years of age who had been 
selected by their teachers as having all of the fol- 
lowing characteristics: 

Plays well with other children 

Appears to be happy 
Has a reasonable control over his emotions 

Can be depended on 
Is achieving somewhere near his capacity 
Is able to think for himself 
Is kind and helpful to teachers and classmates 
Is liked and respected by his peers 
After the children had been selected, trained 
interviewers talked informally with the parents 
about what the parents thought had caused the 
good adjustment of their children. The families 
were very different, and their methods of rearing 
their children were quite varied. But they had a 
few things in common. They all liked being parents 
and found their children interesting. They all 
agreed that the children needed discipline, but 
some were strict and some were lenient. They liked 
to do things together as a family, both work and 
play. There were many different points of view 
about religion, but most of the parents mentioned 
it as important. 

Ail of the parents, without exception, stated in 
one form or another that in their philosophy of 
child rearing “Most important of all is loving them 
and letting them know it, thinking of them as 
people and treating them so, appreciating what 
they do and trusting them and telling them so, and 
above all letting them know they are wanted.” 
Statements similar to this came out in every inter- 
view, without exception, and were interwoven with 
all of the other items mentioned by the parents. 
The study has many implications for those of us who 
teach child development as well as for parents, and 
it will be welcomed by those who think that re- 
search workers are concerned largely with problem 


SAMA we 


children. 

In a study published by Jersild, Woodyard, and 
del Solar entitled Joys and Problems of Child 
Rearing (3) the positive aspects of parenthood are 
again stressed. The data were obtained through 
personal interviews with parents representing 544 
families and 1,137 children. Parents were asked to 
talk informally about the joys and pleasures that 
come with having and rearing children and also 
the problems, perplexities, and difficulties that had 
been experienced. The majority of the families 
were white, middle-class, although 66 of them were 
white, low-income families, and 52 were Negro 
families. These parents reported over twice as many 
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satisfactions as problems in child rearing, and the 
picture that emerges is one of parents finding the 
experience of parenthood satisfying and challeng- 
ing. The authors point out that only a tiny fraction 
of the literature in child development is based on 
actual firsthand study of children in their homes, 
and very little on the management problems of 
mothers. 

Home economists might be interested in the 
authors’ statement, “No doubt in some homes it 
would be more helpful to show a mother how to 
prepare breakfast in half the usual amount of time 
than to tell her about the psychological aspects of 
a feeding problem” (3, p. 125). The most fre- 
quently mentioned satisfaction was some aspect of 
the child’s personality or character, while the’ sec- 
ond most frequently mentioned was in the category 
of companionship, shared interests, congeniality, 
and mutual affection. It is interesting to note that 
the category including some unfavorable personality 
trait or characteristic of the child was most fre- 
quently mentioned as a problem or difficulty, while 
the second most frequently mentioned problem cen- 
tered around the routines of eating, sleeping, 
elimination, grooming, and cleanliness. 


Child Rearing Practices Differ with Social Class 


Home economists attending the AHEA meeting 
in Cleveland in June 1951 heard a stimulating talk 
by Allison Davis on the influence of social class on 
the child’s learning, and others may have read it 
in the September 1951 Journat. Dr. Davis and 
Dr. Havighurst at the University of Chicago, and 
others, have been publishing some thought-provok- 
ing results of their studies on social class differences 
in child rearing practices. These studies suggest 
that there are significant differences in child rear- 
ing practices between the middle-class and lower 
class groups. In one study by Davis and Havig- 
hurst (4) it was found that middle-class parents 
are more rigorous than lower class parents in their 
training of children for feeding and cleanliness 
habits. Middle-class parents also expect children to 
take responsibility earlier, and, in general, they 
exercise stricter control over the children than do 
lower class parents. Middle-class Negro families 
were much like middle-class white families, while 
lower class Negro and white families tended to be 
more alike. In this study, however, the Negro 
families were more permissive than the white 
families in the feeding and weaning of their chil- 
dren but stricter than white families in toilet train- 
ing. The authors state that thumb sucking and 
masturbation were reported considerably more fre- 
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quently in the middle-class group and speculate as 
to whether these evidences of tension might be due 
to the greater demands made on the middle-class 
child. 

Another finding of the Davis studies is that lower 
class families place little value on education as 
given in the schools and give children little en- 
couragement or incentive to make good marks. 
Since, according to Davis, 95 per cent of the public 
school teachers come from the middle class and 
have little or no understanding of the child from 
the lower class, the schools give these lower class 
children little real help and much potential ability 
is lost to the nation (5). 

Teachers will be interested in a study by Henry 
Maas (6) of social class differences in two groups of 
adolescents. Among the adolescents from the lower 
class there seemed to be a greater dependence on 
associates of one’s own age with an accompanying 
rejection and mistrust of adults. The middle-class 


group, while more controlled in independent social 


exploration, remained psychologically closer to the 
adults as well as to the peer group. While the 
lower class parents give their children more social 
and physical freedom this may be interpreted as 
rejection and may result in greater fear and mis- 
trust of adults than is felt by middle-class children. 

Much more research is needed to explore this 
whole area of social class differences in child rear- 
ing practices and the effect that different practices 
have on the later development of the child. 


Changed Infant Care Practices 


During the last ten years the recommendations 
of the authorities on infant care have changed 
radically in the direction of greater permissiveness. 
An excellent summary of these changes has been 
published by Clark Vincent (7). Recommended 
feeding practices for infants have shifted from al- 
most complete agreement on rigid scheduling to 
almost complete agreement on the flexible or “self- 
regulating” type of schedule and greater emphasis 
on the psychological importance of breast feeding. 
As Vincent and others have pointed out, this shift 
has come about largely as a result of insights gained 
from psychoanalytic and psychiatric theory and 
clinical experience rather than because there is a 
well-established body of scientific research to sup- 
port it. In the study by Langdon and Stout of the 
well-adjusted children it was found that some of 
them were breast fed and some bottle fed, some 
were fed on rigid schedule, and some were fed on 
flexible schedule yet they were all selected as out- 
standingly well-adjusted children. It is obvious that 
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we need more carefully formulated research studies 
carried over a long period of time before the pres- 
ent recommendation on infant feeding can be 
properly evaluated. 

There seems to be even less systematic research 
on the subject of toilet training. The present 
recommendations for a slow and easy beginning 
and a relaxed, unemotional attitude on the part of 
the adult in charge come largely from the psycho- 
analytic interpretations concerning the meaning of 
these experiences to the child. These insights gained 
from psychiatric study will be discussed in more 
detail in the next section. 


New Insights from Psychiatric Study 


While results are slowly and painstakingly being 
accumulated by research workers to give us a 
sound foundation on which to base our child rear- 
ing practices, children are growing up. Parents and 
teachers cannot wait until we have final answers to 
deal with the immediate problems. Even when 
they try their best to use common sense they are 
sometimes confused. Many of the newer practices 
being recommended seem to make it easier for the 
children but harder for the parents and teachers. 
The mother knows that she and her child are sup- 
posed to love each other, but what if her child is 
growing increasingly hostile and rebellious and as 
one mother expressed her feeling, “I don't dare 
touch him for fear I'll choke him.” What does she 
do then? Perhaps she turns for help to someone 
familiar with the growing body of clinical material 
that fits into the psychoanalytic framework. Here 
at least is someone who seems to understand her 
and can gradually help her gain some understand- 
ing of herself and her child. 

There is much that can be learned about human 
behavior from the child who does not develop 
normally as well as from studies of normal chil- 
dren. Psychiatrists like Erikson, Redl!, English, 
Pearson, Maloney , and Spitz are accumulating case 
histories from clinical practice and are helping to 
explain and add to the insights into personality de- 
velopment as outlined by Freud. A few have sup- 
plemented their clinical experience with studies of 
other cultural groups having different customs and 
practices. 

It is largely due to the influence of psychoanalytic 
thinking that there is an increasing emphasis on the 
meaning of an experience for the child. Infant feed- 
ing is no longer simply a matter of getting the 
proper nutrients to the body in a sterile condition. 
The infant has important psychological needs that 
are met by a satisfactory feeding experience, and 
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the way in which these needs are met is believed 
to be the foundation for the child’s sense of trust 
in other people. 

Toilet training is no longer thought of as a 
means of relieving the adult of an unpleasant task 
as quickly as possible. As the child struggles to 
bring this involuntary act under his voluntary con- 
trol he discovers that he has power to control other 
people through either “holding back” “letting 
go.” Erikson (8) calls this experience of fe child 
in experimenting with free choice the stage of de- 
veloping autonomy. The re commendation for de- 
laying toilet training until the child seems to be 
ready and for the adult to maintain an attitude of 
patient expectancy of success. as the child learns, 
comes from an understanding of the meaning of 
this experience to the child. Clinical evidence indi- 
cates that shame and punishment used at this stage 
may do serious harm to the child’s developing 
character. 

And so through all the stages of the child’s de- 
velopment psychoanalytic theory helps to explain 
what an experience means to the child and what 
are the developmental tasks the child is trying to 
accomplish. There is much evidence of the need 
of the child for an adult who can exercise under- 
standing but firm control to prevent the child’s de- 
veloping ego from being overwhelmed by the 
strength of his own unacce ptable desires. When the 
child is allowed to do as he pleases without regard 
to the interests of others he may suffer from guilt 
feelings to the extent that he may seek to provoke 
punishment from others or to punish himself 
some way. He needs the firm support of an adult 
who will not let him behave in antisocial ways and 
vet who is warm and accepting of him rather than 
harshly punishing. Gradually learning to accept 
frustration, to give up infantile satisfactions for the 
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sake of parental approval, and to gain satisfaction 
from more mature ways of behaving is a necessary 
part of the child’s normal development. 

Children have been growing up for a long time 
and will undoubtedly continue to do so. But some 
of them have been so seriously damaged emotion- 
ally that they are unable to continue functioning 
at all in the complex society in which we find our- 
selves, and some less se riously damaged have con- 
tinued to function with frequent difficulties. While 
there is a great deal still to be learned about human 
development, there is a great need for the more 
widespread application of some of the insights we 
have already gained, and home economists have 
an important contribution to make both to basic 
research and to the application of findings in the 
area of child development. 
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The Time Is Now 


This is the time of the year when our membership goes over 17,000. It is 
the time when we search the stencil files at AHEA headquarters for those 


former members who must be reminded that their dues are in arrears. 
sending them a reminder. 


ently we shall be writing to them, 


Pres- 
We shall tell 


them that we are working overtime to bring the home economists of the 
country the very best information to keep them on their toes professionally— 
but we can’t do the job alone. We at AHEA he -adquarters and the member- 


ship chairman in your state need your help. . 
Will you lend a hand and get in eels w vith a home economist on your 


staff—in your city—among your friends? 
The time is now! 


hasn't paid her 1952-53 dues?” 


Ask her: 


“Do vou know anyone who 
' ! ! ! 





Program Planning in Interior Design 


N teaching any creative subject there is always 
the problem of how to stimulate the maximum 
possible development of the student's abilities. 
It is the natural tendency of many students to want 
to do more of what they do well. How can we en- 
courage them to include untried areas and gain 
further experience where they have not had success? 
In teaching interior design, as in teaching any 
design, the nature of class problems must be such 
that the student has an opportunity for creative 
thinking and use of imagination in their solution. 
Too often, the freedom offered makes it possible for 
a student to avoid certain types of design in which 
she feels that she will not be successful. She fails to 
face the fact that all clients will not want modern 
homes or green rooms. If the grading system per- 
mits—and it frequently does—some students will 
keep on designing the type of interiors in which 
they feel secure in order to make good grades. 
Thus, we find that in a year or two of design some 
students will tend to channel themselves into certain 
styles or to stay on familiar ground whenever the 
nature of the labor: itory problem does not force 
them to try other paths. The approach to teaching 
interior design discussed here has been developed 
partly to meet the problem of how to plan design 
studies that will give the student sufficient freedom. 
At the same time it demands that the student vary 
her design approach in order to gain as many suc- 
cessful experiences as possible. 

It is also important that we try to help the 
student develop those qualities essential to a profes- 
Many times the enthu- 
necessary to a good 


sional interior decorator. 
siasm for creative activity 
decorator is the very trait that kee ‘ps a student from 
developing as a good business and professional per- 
son. The public looks upon the interior decorator 
as a professional person. Consequently, we feel that 
it is important to help the student develop such 
qualities as independence, a sense of responsibility, 
efficient use of work time, and the ability to make 
plans and carry them through to completion. 


Basis Is Student Self-Evaluation 


By the method used in teaching senior interior 
design, we feel that we have increased our ability 


Anna Brightman 


Miss Brightman is an assistant professor of home 
economics and head of the interior decoration 
division in the department of home economics at 
the University of Texas. She holds both a bache- 
lor’s and a master’s degree in fine arts from 
Syracuse University. 


to contribute to the artistic and personal develop- 
ment of the interior decoration student. It is a 
method that could be used to increase student prog- 
ress in many major areas. Its principal feature is 
that it incorporates the use of student self-evalua- 
tion of their achievements in design. Through the 
use of sheets listing skills, abilities, and knowledge, 
the student and teacher separately check those 
areas in which the student has had successful expe- 
riences and those areas in which she needs to gain 
experience. In conference they arrive at a joint eval- 
This is followed by student-teacher plan- 
ning of the design program on an individual basis. 
Most of the last year of design is planned to give 
each student the desired variety of experiences, 
based on a careful evaluation of accomplishments 


uation. 


and needs. 

Now that we have tried the method for several 
years, we feel that the students are gaining expand- 
ed development of their design abilities. At the 
same time this method leads to the development of 
more independence, more critical thinking, an in- 
crease in ability to take responsibility for their own 
decisions, and greater ability to plan ahead. 


Objectives in Skills, Abilities, and Knowledge 


The check sheets for student self-evaluation have 
been based on the objectives for the interior decora- 
tion major. Those objectives which indicate skills, 
abilities, and knowledge related to interior design 
and on which the student can evaluate her progress 
are listed. These objectives include such abilities 
as: 

The ability to plan, design, and execute attrac- 
tive, comfortable, and convenient interiors that 
are above the ordinary and evidence some orig- 
inality 

The ability to present designs graphically so 
that the idea is clearly conveyed 
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3. The ability to judge, select, and use the mate- 
rials and construction methods that go into 
furnishing an interior 

and such areas of knowledge as: 

1. The fundamental principles of design 

2. The elements of interior design 

3. Period interiors and furnishings 

4. Contemporary designers and their work 

These objectives have been broken down into 
their various components. The parts, in turn, have 
been broken down into characteristics which show 
evidence of their achievement or application in 
design. Points are listed to help the student deter- 
mine the extent to which she has accomplished each 
objective. For example, objective 1, listed above, 

“the ability to plan, design, and execute .. . ,” has 

been divided into several sections. These include 

the application of design principles to interiors, 
the considerations of functional and convenient 
planning, the design of all rooms in the house, the 
various styles of interior design, the varying archi- 
tectural and economic limitations under which the 
student should be able to design. The use of color 
is one subpoint under design principles. This is 
divided into several aspects of the successful use of 
color in interiors as the ability to combine color in 
an interesting, tasteful manner through ability to: 
a. Work in a variety of color harmonies 
b. Vary value and intensity 
Create interesting hue variation 
Establish a dominant color 
Balance value 
Balance intensity 
Use color in good proportion 
. Create different degrees of emphasis 
Use rhythm and crossing in placement of 
color 

The objectives have been dealt with in this man- 
ner so that the student can check not only those 
areas of strength and weakness but can evaluate 
the specific points on which she needs to work. 

The check sheets also include a list of desirable 
personality traits. We do not ask the student to 
evaluate herself on these points. We want her to 
be aware of their importance and of the total ob- 
jectives for a person training for interior decoration. 


Use of the Check Sheets 

These sheets are given to the students first in 
their junior design course and discussed with them 
as a group. This is done to acquaint them with the 
broad development required of them and to en- 
courage the students to vary their experiences as 
much as possible. 
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In the beginning of the senior design course these 
points are reviewed. The first design problem is 
the same for the whole class. Shortly after the be- 
ginning of the first semester, the students are given 
the check sheets and asked to do a serious evalua- 
tion of their work and their abilities. Each student 
is asked to check: (a) those areas in which she 
feels she has had successful experiences, (b) expe- 
riences which she feels need repeating, and (c) 
skills and abilities on which she feels she needs 
to work. The teacher separately evaluates the 
student's development using the same form. 

Following the student's self-evaluation an indi- 
vidual conference is held with each student to dis- 
cuss the evaluation and the student’s needs. It is 
important that the teacher help the student recog- 
nize any strengths or weaknesses she has failed to 
evaluate. This should be done by reference to the 
student’s previous design work, helping her to 
analyze the reasons for success or failure rather 
than merely stating the facts as the teacher has 
evaluated them. The thinking should be the stu- 
dent’s with the teacher as a guide. During the 
conference the student sets up her objectives. She 
temporarily outlines her program for the rest of 
the semester, determining the design problems 
which will give her the experiences she needs most. 
The teacher assists by recommending types of design 
problems and methods of approach that would help 
to accomplish the student’s goals. Following the 
conference the student outlines in more detail the 
proposed design problems, the form of presenta- 
tion, and the plan for use of her time. The outline 
is turned in and filed with the student’s evaluation. 
A second conference is held to check on planning. 

At the end of the semester the student and 
teacher separately and then jointly evaluate the 
progress made toward the attainment of the stu- 
dent's objectives, the quality of design achieved, 
the success of the student’s plans for use of time, 
and the value of work methods used. Standards for 
judging designs have been set up in the previous 
design courses. The class determines the relative 
importance of the above factors in the total evalua- 
tion. The final evaluation of the work in the first 
semester is arrived at in this joint conference. It is 
based on the student’s progress toward her objec- 
tives, her ability to carry plans through to comple- 
tion, as well as the design merits of the interiors 
presented. 

Together student and teacher determine those 
areas in which the student will need further expe- 
rience during the following semester. The basic 
plan for the second semester’s work is the execution 
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of plans and interiors for a complete house. Within 
this framework the student and teacher plan the 
approach to the problem, type of design, and 
method of presentation so that it will best meet 
the student’s needs. 


Development of Versatility and Independence 


Compared with the previous method of assign- 
ing the same design problem for everyone, under 
this method the students are developing greater 
versatility in design. Design ability improves as 
they branch into untried areas. When the fear of 
failure in an unknown area is replaced by encour- 
agement to expand their talents, the students re- 
spond with an interest in experimenting and 
developing new ideas. This method has helped to 
overcome some of the handicaps that the traditional 
system of grading often imposes on creative activ- 
ity. It also takes into account individual differences 
in skills and level of development. It provides the 
student with an opportunity to repeat work in an 
area where she has not had success. It also offers 
the student with greater ability a chance to move 
ahead faster. 

For some students, their own approaches to de- 
sign and methods of work are a greater part of 
their problem than any lack of skill or artistic 
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Student participation in planning is neces- 
The student who 


ability. 
sary if habits are to be changed 
never gets designs in on time must assume the re- 
sponsibility for effective use of work time. The 
student who waits for inspiration to the point that 
she never gets started is helped to see the need 

produce in relation to the demands that will 
be made on her as a professional person. This 
method gives an opportunity for the teacher to 
help each student overcome her particular prob- 
lem. 

In the process of evaluating their work at the 
beginning of the course and again at the end of 
the semester, most of the students show evidence 
of more careful analysis and critical thinking. Since 
the students are responsible for planning in direct 
relation to their needs, we feel that the students 
have become more independent in their thinking. 
They are more willing to take responsibility for 
their decisions. As the program has shifted from 
one of assigned problems to one planned directly 
around individual needs we have felt a response of 
increased interest from our students. This seems to 
lead towards increased personal and artistic devel- 
opment. Consequently this method has become an 
essential part of the curriculum planned for pro- 
fessional interior decoration. 


(Jueen to Be Patroness of International Congress 


Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth is to be a patroness of the Eighth International 


Congress on Home Economics to be held in Edinburgh, Scotland, 


12 to 18, 1953. 


August 


General theme of this Congress is “Home Economics at the Service of Life: 


Its Contribution to Individual and Social Progress.” 


The Congress will em- 


phasize the contribution which household science can make to the general 
education and development of the child and will help to bring about a better 
understanding of the need for the study of home economics on a much 


wider scale than hitherto. 


Over 1,000 delegates, from 20 to 30 different countries, will be in attend- 


ance, 


Official languages will be English, French, and German. 


Study and 


discussion will take place in the buildings of the University of Edinburgh 

during the six mornings of the Congress. Excursions to exhibitions and places 

of interest to home economists have been scheduled for the afternoons. 
Official representative of the American Home Economics Association to the 


Internationa! Congress is Mildred Horton, executive secretary, 
serve as reporter general at a sectional meeting. 


who will also 
Other persons from this 


country will represent different agencies and organizations. The secretary of 
the organizing committee has sent an invitation indicating that any persons 


interested in home economics are encouraged to attend. 


The fee for attend- 


ance is £8 10s, and it pays for full membership in the Congress, admission to 
receptions, entertainments, and exhibitions connected w ith the Congress, as 


well as certain excursions. Application blanks are available at 


t AHEA head- 


quarters and should be sent to Edinburgh at once. 





How Modern Equipment Is Changing 


Homemaking Practices 


ODAY’S homemaker has become the glamour 
girl of our times. Using modern equipment 
and new materials, she has changed from the slave 
of back-breaking, tedious, time-consuming jobs to a 
career girl who manages her home and a job too. 

Many of our homemakers lead a double life in 
that they not only manage their homes but they 
also hold either a full-time or a part-time job. 
About 29 per cent of all our workers are women 
somewhat over 18 million of them. Women have 
gone into all kinds of work except the so-called 
“domestic service,” this being the only occupation 
open to women which has not shown an increase 
in employment. This means that the homemaker 
must do all of her own work. Married women con- 
stitute the biggest group of employed women, 
many of these women being heads of families. In 
fact, one-fifth of the working women in the United 
States belong in this group; many of them are 
working not only for their own support but toward 
the family’s maintenance. 

Women also work outside of the home because of 
professional interest in a job and, because so much 
of the work formerly done in the home is done 
there no longer, there is more time for the home- 
maker to pursue interests along the line of previous 
technical training. There is no reason why a woman 
should spin her own yarn, weave her own cloth, 
or bake her own bread today unless she does it as 
a hobby. 

In losing its importance as a center of production 
and becoming a center of consumption, the home 
has also lost its function as a training center for 
the new homemaker and has left her without “job 
experience” for homemaking. In addition, the young 
homemaker marries younger, has more children at 
an early age, does all of her own work. 

In the million new homes being started 
year, new homemakers must not only be given in- 
formation on how to cook but also on how to buy 
wisely and use their equipment to the fullest ex- 
tent. There seems to be no know-how carry-over 
from one appliance to another or even in some 


each 
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cases from an old appliance used for years to a 
newer model of the very same appliance. The fact 
that a woman has learned how to operate her auto- 
matic washer is no assurance that she will or can 
use and adapt the new techniques to the dryer or 
the new range. For effective and satisfactory use, 
she must be informed of the know-how for each 
appliance. 

Pressure of time likewise helps to create an 
atmosphere of receptiveness to new homemaking 


practices. 


Providing Bases for Decision Making 


The homemaker actually struggles with time. For 
item she buys, she must make a choice be- 
cause of the wide variety available. Shopping is a 
time-consuming job and an especially baffling one 
for the young homemaker. Merely the selection 
of the dessert for dinner involves so much time and 
choice that rather than make up her mind whether 
she should bake something herself, use a packaged 
mix, or buy a baker’s cake, the homemaker may 
decide to serve grapefruit (which means no baking 
load for those of us in the utility business). 

Our homemaker may also have to decide whether 
or not she will continue to use her conventional 
a dryer, or whether she should 
have an automatic washer and still hang her 
clothes on the line to dry. Often because of her 
lack of knowledge and because she is being increas- 
ingly careful of the way in which she spends her 
money, today’s homemaker wants help in buying. 
There has been a tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of people reading consumer bulletins. Home 
service is being asked more often than ever before, 


every 


washer and buy 
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“Which machine shall I buy? Please help me to 
understand and make the right choice.” 

National advertising does an effective job of 
creating desire for and promoting the appreciation 
of new and desirable equipment and methods. For 
instance, manufacturers of laundry equipment have 
not only made the homemaker conscious of the 
drudgery of old-fashioned wash day, but, more 
important, they have glamorized the modern wash 
day until most women want automatic equipment 
and like doing their own work. But, because of 
the wide choice of equipment available, it is hard 
for the homemaker to decide which equipment to 
purchase. 

And why shouldn’t homemakers want automatic 
equipme nt? A quick survey of the jobs a home- 
maker does daily, weekly, and on many other 
occasions shows that if she is to hold her own in 
this time-consuming world, she must have some- 
thing that will save her time and energy. It has 
been said that two of our greatest natural resources 
are time and energy. Certainly modern equipment 
and products save both of these. 


Influence of Time-Saving Products 


Paralleling this change in the homemaker and 
her needs is the change in materials used in all of 
the products designed for the home. Synthetic 
detergents, man-made fibers, even pack: iged mixes, 
pose problems for the experienced as well as for 
the new homemaker. Only Mrs. Homemaker, by 
trying out these new products, can tell which will 
suit her needs best. 

One of the greatest changes in food preparation 
habits has been in the acceptance of packaged cake 
mixes. In 1950 homemakers purchased 194.35 mil- 
lion packages of cake mix, and in 195] they pur- 
chased 197.38 million packages. 

From a survey in 1951 the General Mills com- 
pany found this interesting information on cake 
baking: The average homemaker bakes a cake 
every 24 weeks; 47 per cent are baked with family 
flour; 30 per cent baked with cake flour; and 24 
per cent baked with cake mixes. Rural women buy 
cake mixes at the same rate as urban homemakers. 
This means that homemakers everywhere have put 
their stamp of approval on cake mixes. 


Equipment Changes Homemaking Habits 


Today's homemaker lives in a world completely 
different from that of her mother or her grand- 
mother. Yet she, too, must feed, clothe, and shelter 
her family. Her world is different because for 
practically every task there is a modern piece of 
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equipment that will not only do the job with a 
tremendous saving of time and energy but will do 
it in such a way that the most disliked job becomes 
glamorous. 

Nevertheless, the young homemaker approaches 
modern equipment with the attitude that if she 
has spent money for this article, it must prove its 
worth. She is willing to be guided on its use; she 
will listen to instructions (though sometimes she 
forgets to follow them); she will give her equip- 
ment a fair chance. She is paying increasing atten- 
tion to the instruction booklet and even though 
she doesn’t always read it, she insists that she must 
have one. But, more and more, we are finding that 
she has read the instruction booklet. 

The older homemaker is apt to be reluctant to 
change her habits when it comes to new equipment. 
Sometimes it is difficult to understand why a 
woman will spend money for automatic equipment 
and yet offer so much resistance in using the equip- 
ment in the way in which it was designed to be 
used. A good example of this is the difficulty home 
service advisers encounter with the use of too much 
soap in the automatic washer. In order to use 
modern equipment at all, homemakers must change 
their working habits. 

There are about 20 tasks that must be done in 
a home each day. There is a modern piece of 
equipment that will save time and ene rgy on at 
least 10 of them. In the preparation of me als there 
are the range, refrigerator, blender, mixer, and 
home food freezer. The home food freezer means 
that dozens of time-consuming steps can be saved 
by freezing food rather than canning it. Moreover, 
the food looks better and tastes better. A woman 
no longer has to spend hours on a hot summer day 
making strawberry jam. She freezes her berries 
and makes her jam on a blustering, wintry day. 
She eliminates a storage problem and possibly a 
spoilage problem. 

Yet, if the food freezer were used for this alone, 
only a few of its possibilities would be utilized. 
By making use of her freezer, a homemaker can 
always have on hand a complete meal, food for 
special occasions such as birthdays or parties, and 
she can make much better use of leftovers. Skillful 
use of her freezer means that the homemaker plans 
and shops ahead not only for its time-saving advan- 
tage but also because of its economy. 

On a modern range it is possible to prepare a 
whole meal on one burner, in the oven, or to bake 
and broil at the same time. A _ clock-controlled 
range makes it possible for the family to attend 
church together and come home to a fine Sunday 
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dinner ready for the table. This encourages more 

careful planning of meals. Many homemakers are 
finding that they don’t have to be engineers or time 
study specialists to be able to add a little manage- 
ment to meal planning. However, women do need 
help and guidance in planning automatic meals. 

The automatic dishwasher changes one of the 
most disliked tasks into one that is done as a matter 
of course. Remembering back to grade school 
classes, great emphasis was placed on the order in 
which glassware, china, silver, and pots and pans 
were to be washed. Now they all go into the dish- 
washer together, and if we have too large a load 
we do the pots and pans while the other dishes are 
washing. In the Kelvinator Kitchen Reporter of 
May 1952, Mrs. Frances Howell Beckemeyer re- 
ported that her dishwasher saved her 18 hours or 
more per month, not counting the convenience or 
the energy saved. 

Possibly one of the greatest changes taking place 
today is in the laundry. Automatic washers and 
dryers have changed the homemaker’s conception 
of Blue Monday. No longer does she set aside one 
day for washing. Laundry can be done as it 
accumulates and neither rains, snows, or blows need 
worry the homemaker, because at last someone has 
done something about the weather, at least as far 
as her wash is concerned. 

For years we have asked why women didn’t sit 
down while they ironed. They just didn’t; but now 
they do sit down to iron—because a new type of 
adjustable ironing board has been provided, along 
with a lightweight iron—or they can do all of their 
ironing on an ironer. The development of the steam 
iron has eliminated much of the sprinkling of 
clothes and has made the job of pressing easier and 
more satisfactory. 


Saving of Time and Energy 


The use of automatic equipment means increased 
production in the home, years of time and untold 
amounts of energy saved. Each one of these ap- 
pliances represents time and energy which the 
housewife has put to use in many other ways. She 

can devote more time to her family as well as to 
leadership in groups of all kinds—making herself 
felt as a force within the community. 

Modern equipment not only changes homemak- 
ing practices but it has made a complete change in 
the physical kitchen. The purchase of modern 
equipment in most cases calls for a rearrangement 
of the old kitchen if the full use of the equipment 
is to be obtained. The fact that we have had 
tremendous surge of interest in kitchen plans over 
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the last 10 years indicates the thought women are 
giving to good kitchen arrangement. The home- 
maker is learning that good arrangement and con- 


venience go hand in hand. More and more women 


are taking time to study plans, to analyze their jobs, 
and thus are finding ways to solve many of their 


problems. 


Contributions to Safety and Health 


At a recent Safety Show we had occasion to plan 
two kitchens, which were constructed side by side. 
The floor plans were identical, but the one showed 
good arrangement and the other poor. The poor 
arrangement was the unsafe kitchen; the good ar- 
rangement was the safe kitchen. In addition 
to pointing out safe home practices the kitchen 
demonstrated how important arrangement is in the 
kitchen. 

Modern equipment has changed homemaking 
practices for an entirely different group of people, 
too. For quite some time homemakers have been 
telling home service advisers on home calls that 
they bought a dishwasher because they couldn't 
put their hands in water because of a skin condi- 
tion; they bought a dryer because they couldn't 

carry clothes up the cellar stairs; or they bought an 
ironer because they couldn't stand for long periods 
of time. We did not realize the full implication of 
this immediately, even though the homemaker with 
a disability has been a source of great concern for 
a long time. We have seen what Mrs. Lillian 
Gilbreth and her associates have done with the 
“Heart Kitchen.” Recently at the Institute for Phys- 
ical Medicine and Rehabilitation in New York, 
under the leadership of Howard Rusk, MD, a new 
phase of this work has been developed, and now it 
is possible that many of these physically disabled 
women, after treatment and training, will be able 
to go back into their own homes and assume their 
places as homemakers in the care of their families 
—thanks to modern appliances. 

The homemaker who has become disabled can be 
trained to run her home with the help of modern 
equipment. 

Modern equipment is the whip the homemaker 
cracks over her many chores. The homemaker can 
—and in many cases does—run her home like a well- 
planned business. She has the modern tools to do 
it this way. Today as we look for womanpower to 
augment our manpower situation, we find that 
modern mechanical equipment and gas and electric 
service which has played such a great part in giv- 
ing industry greater productivity have done the 
same thing in the home. 





Trends in Home Economics Education 


OME economics in the traditional sense is 

on the spot. It is being challenged by men 
like E. C. Lindeman, Lynn White, Jr., and many 
school administrators in both small and large school 
systems. Questions like these are being asked: 
“Does home economics have as its major function 
home and family living?” “Is the instructional pro- 
gram family centered?” “Does it have values for 
both boys and girls?” “Is it still just cooking and 
sewing?” We home economists may assume that 
these questions show a staggering lack of under- 
standing or that they represent the age-old attack 
of the traditional Three-R reactionaries, both within 
and outside the education ranks. If these assump- 
tions were true, the answers would be fairly simple; 
but unfortunately the situation is much more com- 
plex than that. We have not yet clarified our pur- 
poses in relation to these questions. 

Those who doubt this statement or who believe 
that such clarification of our purpose is a simple 
matter should try to visualize for a moment a 
faculty discussion in a familiar college or high 
school. I can easily imagine such a group presented 
with the question “Is our instructional program 
family centered?” A college staff may protest that 
its purpose is to train professional people. If the 
chairman asks, “But shouldn't those professional 
people have a family centered point of view?” the 
group may well take to a tangent of some sort to 
keep the discussion off such a disturbing and pain- 
ful possibility as facing any extensive change in 
teaching procedures. 


Is Our Major Function Family Living? 


A high school staff may feel that the question is 
an attack on “Home Economics” with a capital “H” 
and a capital “E.” One teacher may insist that you 
can't teach children about family centeredness un- 
less they know the skills first. “But,” the chairman 
may insist, “can’t the skills be taught with a family 
centered approach?” Perhaps at this point some 
light may break through, but it is also possible that 
the defense may go on and on, ending in the 
ancient cliché of home economics, “Don’t you be- 
lieve in standards?” 

“Does home economics have as its major func- 
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tion home and family living” is a question equally 
demanding of attention and farsightedness. The 
answer is not so obvious nor so universally consist- 
ent as one might think. I recall riding in a taxi 
from my hotel to the convention hall at the AHEA 
meeting in Boston with a young woman in business 
who could see no connection between the job she 
needed to do for a large equipment company and 
home economics teaching. 

She had made no connection between her com- 
modity and the programs necessary for training 
present and near-future consumers to use it with 
pleasure and satisfaction. She had no idea that 
teaching did not necessarily have to have a class- 
room situation. Moreover, the general convention 
program did not reach her at all. The major job 
for which she had spent at least four hard college 
years had a very limited horizon. Her vision of 
the responsibilities in the field of home economics 
was shallow and foggy, and her goals were few and 
immediate. 

Fortunately, not all home economists in teaching 
nor in business are so blind as the examples cited, 
but I am sure you will agree that these incidents 
are not exaggerated. I have sketched them to show 
that we do have much resistance to the trends we 
see on the rapidly moving screen of professional 
change. For the future well-being of home eco- 
nomics, we must find more effective ways to grow 
together, to keep the scene in focus, and to give 
our people confidence in their ability to change 
when the way is not easy but is at least charted. 

I would like to touch on one or two trends that 
come under this category—paths that are, at least 
to some degree, charted and that are particularly 
on the march in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

First and Number One in large letters is the 
GENERAL EpucaTion concept. This tide first started 
to rise when the 1944 yearbook of the Educational 
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Policies Commission came out under the title Edu- 
cation for All American Youth. Schools started to 
appraise their offerings in terms of a yardstick that 
measured the educational program for all youth. 
Home economics as a field was faced with content 
and attitudes, as well as with traditions and equip- 
ment, largely set for girls alone. Only those verbal 
parts of the program seemed adaptable for boys and 
girls together. We were and we continue to be 
caught in this tide. It poses the problem of new 
organization and a new orientation. Should the 
homemaking program be the same for boys and 
girls in the elementary and secondary school? 
Should some courses be open to girls alone, boys 
alone, or should we completely reorganize the se- 
quence or content so that it serves the interests and 
needs of all youth? Do boys and girls need the 
same skills, knowledge, attitudes, and judgments, 
or does education for family living that is truly 
functional serve a dual purpose in our culture? 

A second trend concerns a split in the ranks or 
a lack of understanding about the composite area 
of home economics. There is one group, some of 
them home economists, others trained in various 
fields, who would like to form what we in the 


curriculum field call a series of splinter courses. 
They would set up elective courses with such names 


as: (a) Consumer Education, (b) Effective Living, 
(c) Child Growth and Development, (d) Nutrition 
for Health, and others with various specialized 
names. This enthusiastic but, in my opinion, nar- 
row-viewed group must be drawn back under the 
tent. Somehow we must make use of their en- 
thusiasm and we must, I am sure, do a better job 
in our home economics courses of teaching these 
areas in which there is particular interest. 

It is my opinion that where this split has 
occurred, it has come largely because home econ- 
omists have become narrow in their vision and 
basically concerned with the mechanical aspects of 
home making. They have for various reasons failed 
to interpret the purposes of a broad functioning 
program for all levels at all ages. 


Classroom Teaching 


Now for more specific trends in classroom teach- 
ing. One of the enduring ideas is that of unit 
teaching and pupil-teacher planning for that teach- 
ing. For example, a semester course in home man- 
agement might have the following units: (1) home 
planning—economic, social, aesthetic, and func- 
tional aspects; (2) management of family resources 
--income, time, and energy; (3) household equip- 
ment—selection, care, and use; (4) home furnish- 
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ings—their selection, care, construction, and _ re- 
placement. 

The semester would begin with an appraisal of 
the content, perhaps with the addition of some 
new materials or elimination of others. A time 
schedule would be worked out with individuals of 
varying interests and abilities, using home projects 
to supplement class time. Books, charts, materials 
of various kinds, and equipment for study would 
be assembled. Community resource people would 
be lined up, and those for the first few weeks 
would be selected. Final reports, exhibits, demon- 
strations, and examinations would help the class 
evaluate the course and prepare recommendations 
for the next semester. This method of organization 
and teaching keeps courses from becoming static. 
The general outline may stay very much the same 
from year to year, but the learning situations are 
constantly new and fresh. 

At present, there are other emerging pressures 
for change in home economics teaching. The child 
development movement is truly on the march; the 
life adjustment program, with a mental health em- 
phasis, is demanding a hearing; and education for 
economic competency has taken a fresh approach. 

In closing, I would like to point out one last 
shift in the educational program which is moving 
slowly. The home is well out in front of the class- 
room in this respect. It concerns the management 
of time, energy, and family values in contrast to 
the old complete production idea. We still have 
many teachers who feel that home economics is 
coming apart at the seams if they fail to hold the 
fort against all time and energy savers and short-cut 
ideas. Fortunately, many of those teachers are our 
best teachers; and as departments are reorganized 
into family unit kitchens and new equipment and 
storage are set up to suggest a family situation, these 
teachers are unconsciously making adjustments in 
teaching in a sound and practical way. 

I am not always sure of the exact future of home 
economics in the school program. However, my 
hunch is that it is pretty well established but that 
we have done a poor job of interpreting to adminis- 
trators, parents, and communities the value of hav- 
ing all girls adequately trained for the job they are 
going to do for the major part of their lives. Home- 
making is their number one job, the one in which 
success or failure makes the most difference to them. 
We cannot afford to have the educational program 
for such an important task either slow and out- 
moded or bizarre and superficial. It must be 
practical, scientific, vital, and the very best educa- 
tion we are able to provide. 





The Nutrition of Mothers and Children 


HIS discussion is limited to material which, 

in the past few years, has not only added 
to our knowledge of the nutrition of mothers and 
children but has re-emphasized facts which we all 
know and tend to overlook. From the public health 
point of view, we not only place great emphasis on 
the prenatal diet but think of prematernal care as 
beginning at the birth of the mother (1). 

Although knowledge of nutritional requirements 
has contributed much to infant nutrition, the need 
to emphasize the emotional aspects of infant feeding 
continues apparent. Senn (2) says that reports of 
long-term studies of the development of children 
show that it is evident that feeding is the focus of 
the first emotional relationship between the mother 
and child and that the prenatal, neonatal, and later 
infancy periods are critical times for the individual, 
not only in terms of his nutrition but in general 
well-being as well. If the mother is able to nurse 
her baby or to surround bottle feeding with the 
warmth, cuddling, and timing to meet his need and 
make him feel secure and loved, the feeding process 
will become a matrix for healthy development not 
only in nutrition but in sleep patterning and motor 
and social deve lopment. He points out that follow- 
ing the child’s first feeding experience, the 3-to-6- 
month period presents a second vulnerable epoch— 
the introduction of solid foods. Force of an active 
or passive variety will stimulate fear, resistance, and 
anger and result in little new food being ingested. 
However, positive results will occur if the mother 
starts solid food, with an attitude of calm experi- 
mentation, when the individual baby is ready for 
this growth experience. 

A third period of potential crisis is at the time of 
weaning. The mother who waits until the child 
is ready for it both nutritionally and psychologically 
avoids many feeding problems. In this period we 
often see food used as a symbol of emotion (2). 

That the first two years of life are influenced by 
emotional strain is also re ported by Escalona (3) 
on the basis of observations of the eating behavior 
of children 10 days to 24 months old in a woman’s 
reformatory. In several instances, these babies re- 
fused the breast before the end of the fourth week, 
from unusually high strung and excitable mothers, 
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without apparent physical cause. When orange 
juice or tomato juice was refused, the infant took 
it when assigned to another person for feeding, 
making it apparent that the infant was influenced 
by his preferences of those feeding him. The eat- 
ing situation among this group proved a sensitive 
indicator of the emotional atmosphere of the insti- 
tution at large—on parole day and on holidays the 
incidence of eating problems was always higher. 

Greater general awareness of the relationship 
between normal growth and development and the 
food habits of the child is doing much to overcome 
feeding problems which originate during the pre- 
school period. The mother who recognizes the 
normal lag of appetite which comes after the first 
year, as the child’s rate of growth slows down and 
his world of interest widens, does not become con- 
cerned when her youngster fails to consume food 
in ever-increasing quantities, as he did in his first 
year. She finds that hunger is often the cause of 
premeal unrest in this age group and that her 
child may need more frequent meals. He may also 
wish to concentrate on one food during a meal. 
Because of his need for a diet which provides suffi- 
cient nutrients for normal growth and development, 
and his relative lack of appetite during this period, 
there is little place in his diet for nonessential 
foods. This makes nutritionally sound “snacks” im- 
perative while sweets and other nonessential foods 
are nutritional hazards. 

A recent study of ten healthy children aged 4 to 
9 years by Macy and Hunscher emphasizes —s 
variability of individual need (4). They found ; 
great variation in the growth process of the same 
child, at different times, and considerable fluctua- 
tion in an individual child’s appetite. It was in- 
teresting to note that, when the caloric intake of 
children whose protein intake was kept at 3 grams 
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of protein per kilogram differed only 10 calories per 
kilogram, there was a difference of success or failure 
in weight gain. When the caloric intake was insuf- 
ficient to promote satisfactory gain in weight, the re- 
tention of nitrogen for tissue construction was les- 
sened. This indicated that the protein which the 
children ate was being used for energy rather than 
tissue building. 

When a group of 100 children 2% to 15 years of 
age who were abnormally short was studie d at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard Med- 
ical School, it was found that approximately half 
of the children had no apparent physical cause for 
their stunted growth. Here, too, the protein intake 
per se seemed adequate but apparently had been 
rendered inadequate by poor caloric intake. It was 
found also that many of the children were emotion- 
ally rejected by their parents and had had severe 
emotional reaction brought about by broken homes. 
Correction of emotional and nutritional inadequa- 
cies was stated as demanding first attention among 
this group (5). 

Not only is the relationship of calories to good 
quality protein important but apparently whether 
breakfasts include a complete protein makes a con- 
siderable difference with the use of the protein 
eaten during the day. If the total daily supply is 
eaten at lunch and dinner, it is not used so well as 
if part of it had been eaten at breakfast, probably 
because of the 17- or 18-hour stretch in which we 
are not providing our bodies with protein. The fact 
that not having a complete protein at lunch, if it 
has been eaten at breakfast and dinner, shows a 
less undesirable effect, makes adequate breakfast 
seem even more important (6, 7, 8). 


Food Needs of School-Agers 


When considering the food needs of school-age 
children, we have the advantage of reports of many 
studies made of this age group. 

One study of 739 Oregon children from 14 to 16 
years old (9) indicated that the boys’ diets were 
more often more adequate than the g girls’ , that there 
was no general difference in the food habits of dif- 
ferent age groups, and that the iron and ascorbic 
acid contents of the diets were most often deficient. 

In Nebraska, the food choices of 1,882 boys and 
girls were studied (10). The foods in order of their 
popularity were white potatoes, apples, oranges, 
and whole-wheat bread. (Certain common foods 
like white bread, ordinary meats, and desserts were 
not included in the check list.) Girls were willing 
to eat a greater variety of foods than were boys, but 
the list of foods both were unwilling to eat was 
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long. The absence of milk from the list of highly 
acceptable foods was particularly serious. These 
results, the author felt, indicate the need of widen- 
ing food preferences and decreasing food preju- 
dices. 

Food likes and dislikes were also apparent among 
a group of obese children studied by Bruch (11, 12). 
In general, these children were timid, oversensitive, 
immature, and lacked aggressiveness. Many were 
obese from birth, although several became heavy 
after a particularly upsetting emotional experience, 
for example, the arrival of a new baby. The 
mothers of these youngsters often had been de- 
prived during their own childhoods. They were im- 
mature themselves, and frequently rejected their 
own obese children. 

In a study by Luire (13) of 25 children, some dis- 
liked food which they had been told would make 
them big and strong. Others based their rejection 
of food on what was liked by a favored brother or 
All the children had problems other than 
family discord was fre- 


sister. 
food. Among this group, 
quent, the patients were not the favored children 
in the family, and the children themselves made 
excessive demands on their mothers, were restless 
and irritable, and lacked proper social contacts. 

Evidence of a different type which serves to re- 
state the relationship of attitudes toward food and 
the emotional climate in which a child lives comes 
from Hellersberg’s study of college students in 
which food habits were used as a criterion for 
measurement of maturity (14). Seventy-two per 
cent of the girls showed food patterns similar to 
those of their mothers, which emphasizes that the 
child’s food habits are considerably influenced by 
the mother’s involuntary action toward food. 

Good food habits were definitely related to the 
adolescent's general adjustments. Maturity was 
not produced by any single type of family pattern 
of discipline (strict, lenient, or intermediary) but 
depended upon the parents’ adaptability to the need 
of a changing younger generation, with its cultural 
pattern still in transition. 

A study of the diets of 700 Iowa children of ele- 
mentary school age has shown that the children 
were eating less than recommended allowances of 
milk and foods rich in ascorbic acid and carotene 
(15). The food habits of the older children were 
poorer than those of the younger, particularly in 
the case of the girls. Studies in New York State of 
4,662 tenth-grade children showed that only 76 per 
cent of the girls had a serving of meat daily, 77 per 
cent had at least one pint of milk, 46 per cent 
had one serving of food rich in ascorbic acid, and 
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58 per cent had one serving of food rich in caro- 
tene (16). 


Indications for Nutritional Situation 


Although this material represents different types 
of studies and various sections of the country, it 
has common components. First, it reminds us again 
that every child is not as yet having an adequate 
diet; second, that boys seem to fare better in rela- 
tion to food intake than do girls; third, that fruit 
and vegetables rich in ascorbic acid and carotene 
need to be included more often in the diets of most 
children; fourth, that an adequate supply of pro- 
tein in the diet continues to demand emphasis; and 
fifth, that it is difficult to separate food from emo- 
tional values. It is not only during infancy but 
throughout childhood that the emotional atmos- 
phere of the home can result in good or poor food 
habits which may permanently affect the nutritional 
status of the child. 

Another factor in relation to the nutrition of 
school children is dental decay. An interesting re- 
port has come from Norway of the dental health of 
children who were followed from the prenatal 
period through seven years of age (17). Mothers 
were urged to supply themselves with a nutrition- 
ally adequate diet during pregnancy and provided 
with necessary supplements. The diets of the chil- 
dren were carefully supervised and were low in 
sugar, sweets, cookies, and pastry. When the chil- 
dren’s teeth were surveyed after the study had been 
carried on for ten years, it was shown that although 
dental decay was not entirely prevented, these 
children were remarkably less susceptible to dental 
decay than were children in the same area not sim- 
ilarly supervised. The author suggests that this 
may have been due to the supervision of the general 
health of the mother and child, the re -gulation of the 
diet for the mother and child to meet the require- 
ments for growth and maintenance, and regulation 
of the diet and habit of living so as to reduce the 
local caries factors as much as possible. The author 
suggests that uncontrolled indulgence in sugar and 
sugar products may reduce a good resistance laid 
down during the pre-eruptive period. It appears 
that the vounger children whose teeth are affected 
positively before eruption profit most from careful 
diet in relation to dental decay. It may be that if 
one succeeds in building good teeth, he is better 
able to withstand the action of sugar during life. 

In reviewing the nutrition of mothers and chil- 
dren, the nutrition of the adolescent girl deserves 
Adolescent years are often fol- 


special attention. 
The importance of 


lowed closely by pregnancy. 


NUTRITION OF MOTHERS AND CHILDREN 


preconceptional stores of various nutritional fac- 
tors needs to be recognized (18). It has been said 
that whether anemia develops in pregnancy de- 
pends on the amount of iron stored previous to and 
during pregnancy, and the great majority of those 
who develop anemia in gestation have had it prior 
to conception (19). Yet when nutrition has been 


poor during adolescence and conception immedi- 
ately is followed by nausea and vomiting, a defi- 
ciency state may result which if severe or prolonged 
may jeopardize the outcome of pregnancy (20). 


Nutrition in Child-bearing Period 

Experiences in countries which suffered nutri- 
tional deprivation during the war illustrate the 
value of nutrition in the preconception period. In 
Holland, for example (21), for six or seven months 
of 1945, there was a severe shortage of food. Dur- 
ing that period, about 50 per cent of the urban 
women studied became infertile. Birth weights of 
the infants decreased and then rose again after 
the restoration of food, which indicates that fetal 
weight gain is related to the maternal diet in the 
last half or last trimester of pregnancy. Stillbirths 
and neonatal mortality were not increased. This 
was believed to be a result of the women’s having 
been reasonably well fed prior to the period of 
general undernutrition. 

Now, to consider the diets of pregnant women 
in this country. Recent reports of 404 pregnant 
women from a rural state showed that many had 
poor dietary habits which dated back to childhood. 
Also, since marriage their food habits were influ- 
enced by planning and eating meals which suited 
their husbands’ likes and avoided their dislikes. The 
mothers habitually considered their own food needs 
last. In this group, the caloric intake was usually 
adequate. However, approximately nine women out 
of every ten consumed less than the recommended 
allowance of protein and calcium. The authors 
comment that it was not surprising that osteoporosis 
is common in women by the end of the childbearing 
period (22). 

Oldham (23) found that among the 13 pregnant 
women she studied, none met the recommended 
allowances for all nutrients and that protein was 
not utilized well because of insufficient calories. 
She found that with an adequate caloric intake, 
twice as much nitrogen was retained as when the 
calories were inadequate, even though the protein 
intake was 20 grams higher. Since nitrogen reten- 
tion is considered essential during pregnancy, this 
indicates the need for adequate calories so that the 
protein does not have to be used for energy. With 
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the high cost of protein foods these days, it is im- 
portant to obtain the full value from every ounce. 
Much has been reported showing the relation- 
ship between prenatal nutrition and the course and 
outcome of pregnancy. Still more evidence regard- 
ing the condition of infants at birth was furnished 
this past year by Dieckmann (24). He found that 
the percentage of babies rated in excellent condition 
at birth increased steadily in relation to the protein 
intake of the mother. He also found a definite re- 
lationship between the incidence of fetal deaths and 
the amount of protein consumed. Fetal deaths were 
more frequent in those on a low-protein diet. 

In the Norwegian dental health plan mentioned 
above was included a plan for systematic health 
supervision of pregnant and nursing mothers, in- 
fants, and preschool children. Among the pregnant 
women whose diets were supervised, there was 
much less anemia and albuminuria than among 
the unsupervised group. Also, the stillbirth rate, 
the number of deaths during the first 28 days of 
life, and the total infant mortality rates were re- 
duced about 50 per cent among the women super- 
vised as compared with the unsupervised group 
25). 

From the results of these recent studies together 
with the many earlier ones, we may conclude that 
there is no period during the life cycle in which 
diet is not of primary importance. However, we 
can also state with King (26) that it is foolish to 
emphasize too greatly the role of only one or a few 
nutrients such as a single mineral, sugar, protein, 


or vitamin. Strongest trends in current research 


emphasize that both essential and nonessential nu- 
trients are in constant interplay and hence quantita- 
tive requirements are interdependent. The only 
reasonable goal in nutrition is a lifetime concept of 
good food habits which begins with a good start 
during the preconceptional and prenatal period. 
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Personal and Social Adjustment 
of College Home Economics Freshmen 


N important concern in the education of 

young womer is their personal and social 
adjustment during their initial experiences in col- 
lege. In an effort to ascertain the adjustment of a 
group of college home economics freshmen during 
their first semester in a southwestern college 
(Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College), 
the writers undertook the present study. Specif- 
ically, the purposes were: 

1. To note the changes in responses of a group of 
home economics freshmen during their first 
semester in college with respect to morale, social 
adjustment, family relations, and emotionality 
as measured by the Minnesota Personality Scale 
To compare the median scores of the Oklahoma 
women with other selected groups of college 
freshman women 
To compare the differences in proportion of 
change of the students when they where divided 
into eight classifications according to their in- 
tellectual achievement as measured by the 
American Council on Education Psychological 
Examination 


Subjects 

The subjects were 185 first semester freshman 
women enrolled in home economics during the 
regular fall semester of 1951. They were pre- 
dominately from middle-class homes and had 
mean age of 17.5 years at the beginning of the 
semester. 


The Methods Used 


The Minnesota Personality Scale was adminis- 
tered to the subjects three weeks after the begin- 
ning of the semester and again at the end of the 
semester. The writers believed that by waiting 
until after the students had spent three weeks be- 
coming oriented to their new environment that the 
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initial assessment would reflect a more accurate 
picture of their adjustment. It is recognized that 
by following this procedure some of the change in 
behavior which occurred during their first semester 
in college might not be reflected in the results of 
the study. 

The Minnesota Personality Scale is a paper and 
pencil group test. The four sections of the test 
designed to assess morale, social relationships, 
family relationships, and emotionality were utilized 
in the present study. The fifth section, devoted to 
the assessment of attitudes relating to economic 
conservatism, was not used. 

In the construction of the test corrected odd- 
even reliability coefficients yielded measures above 
0.90 on «ch of the subtests for women. Measures 
of validity which have been obtained indicate the 
usefulness of the scale in an investigation of this 
type. A detailed summary of investigations con- 
cerned with the reliability and validity of the 
Minnesota Personality Scale has been presented 
elsewhere (1). In answering the questions on the 
scale, the subjects are given five possible choices 
for an answer to each item and thus are less likely 
forced into an artificial dichotomy than is true in 
some of the paper and pencil personality scales. 

The subject in responding to the items on the 
Minnesota Personality Scale could falsify her scale 
if she wished to present a somewhat favorable or 
unfavorable picture of herself. The writers as- 
sumed, however, that in this particular study the 
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subjects would be motivated little to alter their 
responses since they were told that their instructors 
would not be permitted to observe individual scales. 

Norms on South Carolina freshman college 
women as reported by Horne and McCall (2) and 
Minnesota freshman college women as reported by 
Darley and McNamara (1) were available for 
comparison. Median scores of the Oklahoma women 
were obtained on four subtests of the Minnesota 
Personality Scale. 

Of the 185 subjects who took part in the study, 
164 had taken the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination at the beginning of the 
semester as part of the regular college entrance 
examinations. The students were divided into eight 
classifications according to their intellectual achieve- 
ment as measured by the ACE examination to note 
if there was any relationship between proportion 
of gain as reflected by performance on the Minne- 
sota Personality Scale and performance on the ACE 
examination. 


Results 

Comparisons of the differences in initial and 
final mean scores of home economics college fresh- 
man women obtained on the Minnesota Personality 
Scale are presented in the table. 


Comparisons of the differences in initial and final mean scores of 
home economics college freshman women obtained on the 
Minnesota personality scale 


DIFFER- 

ENCES LEVEL OF 
BETWEEN CONFIDENCE 
MEANS 


INITIAL 
MEASURES MEAN 


SCORES 


Morale 181.39 182.91 Not significant 


Social adjustment... 230.29 234.69 2 per cent 


Family relations 151. 154.66 1 per cent 


Emotionality 138 172.83 0.1 per cent 


The group did not reveal a significant gain in 
morale when mean scores obtained on the initial 
and final tests were compared. The group did gain, 
however, (1) in social adjustment, the difference 
between the mean scores being significant at the 
2 per cent level of confidence; (2) in family re- 
lations, the difference between the mean scores be- 
ing significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence; 
and (3) in emotionality, the difference between 
the mean scores being significant at the 0.1 per 
cent level of confidence. 

Comparisons of the differences in median scores 
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obtained by the Minnesota, South Carolina, and 
Oklahoma college freshman women are presented 
in the chart. 





























FAMILY EMOTIONALITY 


RELATIONS 


SOCIAL 
ADJUSTMENT 


Oklahoma A. & M. Students, 
Initial Testing 


ere Minnesota Students 
[J South Carolina Students 


Oklahoma A. & M. Students, 
Final Testing 











Comparisons of Median Scores of College Women 


on the Minnesota Personality Scale 


In the area of morale, Oklahoma students scored 
higher on both initial and final tests than did the 
Minnesota or South Carolina students. The median 
scores are as follows: Minnesota, 173; South Caro- 
lina, 178; Oklahoma, initial test, 182; Oklahoma, 
final test, 184. 

In the area of social adjustment, South Carolina 
students scored higher than the Minnesota or Okla- 
homa students on either initial or final tests. The 
median scores are as follows: Minnesota, 228; South 
Carolina, 237; Oklahoma, initial test 230; Oklahoma, 
final test, 235. 

In the area of family relations Oklahoma students 
scored higher on the final test than did the Minne- 
sota or South Carolina students, or the Oklahoma 
students on the initial test. The median scores are 
as follows: Minnesota, 149; South Carolina, 158; 
Oklahoma, initial test 156; Oklahoma, final test, 160. 

In the area of emotionality Oklahoma students 
also scored higher on the final test than did the 
Minnesota or South Carolina students, or the Okla- 
homa students on the initial test. The median scores 
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are as follows: Minnesota, 168; South Carolina, 170; 
Oklahoma, initial test, 140; Oklahoma, final test, 
174. 

A comparison of the eight ACE classifications 
with respect to average gains on the four tests of 
the Minnesota Personality Scale revealed no dis- 
tinct relationship between intellectual achievement 
and morale, social adjustment, family relations, or 
emotionality. 


Discussion 

From a functional standpoint, it is interesting 
to ask the question: Did the home economics fresh- 
men studied change significantly during their first 
semester in college? 

Morale. In terms of an increased belief in so- 
ciety’s institutions and future possibilities, the 
answer is no. 

Social Adjustment. In terms of a significant in- 
crease in the development of a gregarious, socially 
mature individual, the answer is yes. 

Family Relations. In terms of an increase in 
healthy parent-child relations, the answer is again 
yes. 

Emotionality. In terms of an increase in emo- 
tional stability, the answer is definitely in the affirm- 
ative, the difference between initial and final mean 
scores being highly statistically significant. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether the differences 
found in selected cases are due to the situations 
which the individual met or due to the attitudes 
which the individual acquired toward those situa- 
tions. For example, it is conceivable that a young 
girl coming from a small community in which she 
has won an important place for herself in the local 
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high school may gain new insights into her abilities 
when placed in a large college where competition 
is relatively keen. Her new insights into her be- 
havior may result in feelings of inadequacy or in- 
feriority, at least for a period of time. That is to 
say, the experiences which a young woman has in 
college may change her values so that she views 
herself in relation to others with new perspective 
and in terms of her emotional health to her own 
disadvantage. 

However, the over-all results of the present 
study reveal favorable progress, although the prog- 
ress is not so dramatic on the whole as might be 
desired. 

Because of the heterogeneity of the college fresh- 
man group, educators need to be keenly aware of 
the tremendous individual differences and provide 
instruction to meet the needs of the individual. For 
this kind of instruction to be most effective, it is 
the writers’ opinion that considerable time needs 
to be set aside for personal student-instructor con- 
Not all teachers are by training or per- 
sonal attributes suited to work in this highly 
specialized area. Of necessity the task requires 
someone with a great deal of sympathy and under- 
standing of the proble ms of young people at their 
particular phase of development. 


ferences. 
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A study of some 


Opportunities in Girl Scout Leadership 


Qualified college-trained women are needed as professional workers with 


the Girl Scouts. Though much of the work with the Girl Scouts is done by 
volunteer workers, full-time workers with professional background must give 
those persons leadership and training. The present membership of the Girl 
Scouts is 1,250,000—more than double what it was ten years ago. Yet to 
give opportunity for joining to the thousands more who are of scouting age, 
qualified leaders are in demand to maintain the high program level. 

As a professional worker with the Girl Scouts, one has rich opportunity 
for personal growth and career advancement. Community planning with 
other youth leaders, both volunteer and professional, brings many stimulating 
associations with people of widely varying ages, occupations, religious beliefs, 
and _ personalities. 

For further information about career opportunities with the Girl Scouts, 
write to: Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., Personnel Department, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. 





Durability of Boys’ Shoes 


HE durability of boys’ shoes often seems un- 

satisfactory, particularly for wearers of ele- 
mentary-school age. It is a question how long such 
shoes should last, in view of the severe wear and 
careless treatment they usually receive; perhaps it 
is healthier for boys if the shoes last no more than 
three months, so as to avoid the dangers of wearing 
outgrown shoes or hand-me-downs. Yet many boys’ 
shoes become unsuitable for wear in a few weeks, 
and since many parents are reluctant to buy new 
ones at frequent intervals, some boys continue to 
wear shoes with broken down uppers or soles worn 
through, thus again posing a problem in foot 
health. 

The National Bureau of Standards is often asked 
to advise local governmental agencies, which must 
stretch welfare dollars to the limit, in the specifica- 
tion and procurement of boys’ shoes. Service tests 
were therefore conducted to give tentative conclu- 
sions about some of the factors involved in deter- 
mining the durability of boys’ shoes. Shoes were 
issued to boys living in family homes and in insti- 
tutions, mostly in urban communities along the 
eastern seaboard. A wide range of family income 
levels was represented. 

At the same time the parents or guardians were 
asked where the boys’ shoes usu- 
ally wore out first. About 40 per 


Robert B. Hobbs 


Dr. Hobbs is acting chief of the paper section of 
the division of organic and fibrous materials of 
the National Bureau of Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The study described was 
reported at the research seminar of the textiles 
and clothing division at the 1952 annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association. 


In this experiment, the basic unit was set at 12 
pairs of shoes, with the rights in each dozen differ- 
ing from the lefts in only one variable. To get the 
greatest possible information from the 100 pairs 
of shoes to which this test was limited by economic 
considerations, two groups of three variables each 
were studied. The first group included upper 
leather, outsoles, and insoles; the second comprised 
counters, box toes, and lining fabrics. 

This choice involved the assumption that the 
effect, on the average result for any variable of one 
group, of changing any variable in the other group, 
would be small compared to the effect of a change 
in any other variable of the same group or of ex- 
ternal conditions. 

The variables in each dozen shoes are shown in 
the table. Shoes of set number 1, all lefts, were 
matched with shoes of set number 4, all rights, to 


Variables in shoes for service tests 





cent named the soles; 30 per cent 
the uppers, usually the toes; 20 per a2 
cent the heels; and 20 per cent men- , 
tioned the counter or “back part of | 
the upper.” The sole is by no means 
almost always the point of failure, 
as some persons have supposed. 


UPPER 


Chrome 


| Retan 
| Retan 
| Retan 
Retan 
| Chrome 


The Plan of the Tests 

The design of an experiment in 
the service testing of shoes, in such 
a manner as to yield reliable re- 
sults, yet with due regard for 
economy, is not simple. Detailed 
consideration of the problem is 
given in a previous publication, 
American Shoemaking, February 6 
and 13, 1952. 


| Chrome 
Chrome 
Chrome 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Chrome 
Chrome 


| Chrome | 
| Rubber 


| Polymer 
| Polymer 
| Polymer 
| Polymer 


Rubber 
| Rubber 


Polymer 
| Polymer 


OUTSOLE INSOLE COUNTER BOX TOF LINING 


Untreated 
Resin Treated 
Untreated 
Resin Treated 
Resin Treated 
Untreated 
Resin Treated 


Untreated 


Leather 


Rubber 
Rubber 


Thermoplastic 
Solvent Activated 
Thermoplastic 
Solvent Activated 
Thermoplastic 
Solvent Activated 
Thermoplastic 
Solvent Activated 


| Vegetable 
Vegetable | Leather 
| Vegetable | Fiber 


Rubber Vegetable | Fiber 


Vegetable | Leather 
Vegetable 


Vegetable 


Leather 
Fiber 
Fiber 
Leather | Thermoplastic 
Leather | Solvent Activated 
Fiber | Thermoplastic 
Fiber | Solvent Activated 
Leather Thermoplastic 

| Solvent Activated 
| Thermoplastic 
Solvent Activated 


Vegetable 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 
Retan 


Untreated 
Rubber Resin Treated 
Untreated 

Rubber Resin Treated 
Resin Treated 
Leather Untreated 
Fiber 


Fiber 


Polymer Resin Treated 


Polymer Untreated 
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New shoes used in service tests 


form pairs. Set number 2 was paired with set 
number 3, and so on. Thus there were 96 pairs of 
shoes in which each of the materials studied 
appeared 96 times. 

After these shoes had been placed in service, it 
was found possible to add a second experiment in- 
volving two dozen more pairs. They were used to 
study three features: the wear of upper leather 
made with a synthetic tannin, the effect of a flexible 
wooden bottom filler on the wear of sole leather, 
and the behavior of uppers having the quarter in 
one piece, eliminating the usual back seam. 

It had been claimed that this construction would 
minimize the breakdown of the rear part of the 
shoe and the damage to the counters resulting from 


boys’ carelessness in putting on their shoes without 
untying the laces or loosening them enough. 

All the uppers in this group had the synthetic 
tannage, to be compared with uppers in the first 


experiment. All had leather soles. One shoe of 
each pair had a conventional bottom filler of cork 
and binder, while the other had the wooden filler. 
All had quarters without back seams, to be com- 
pared with the conventional quarters of the first 
experiment. 


Materials and Constructional Features 

The conventional upper leather, designated 
“chrome” in the table, was an “elk” side upper 
leather of a quality often used for boys’ shoes. The 
leather designated “retan” had a chrome-vegetable 
retannage, similar to that used in military footwear. 

The synthetic tannin was a resorcinol resin. 
Leather made with this tannin had a very soft, 
flexible feel. 

All the outsoles were regular commercial items. 
The soles designated “rubber” in the table were 
made of corded rubber, and those called “polymer 
were made of a styrene-butadiene copolymer, which 
has no generally accepted descriptive name. The 
designation * ‘nuclear” has been selected for these 
soles by a segment of the industry. The leather soles 


Worn shoe showing failure 
of rubber sole to hold stitches 


DURABILITY OF BOYS’ SHOES 


Worn shoes with styrene-butadiene 
copolymer soles, showing 
curling of bottoms 


in the second experiment were of a good vegetable 
tannage. 

Both kinds of insoles in the test were also avail- 
able commercially. One was a vegetable-tanned 
leather with the grain surface lightly buffed to re- 
duce any tendency toward cracking. The other 
was a_ vegetable- chrome retanned insole. Fiber 
counters in one shoe of each pair and leather coun- 
ters in the rest were of good commercial quality. 
The thermoplastic and solvent-activated box toes 
were leading commercial brands. A commercial 
lining fabric of good quality was used in half the 
shoes and was compared with a fabric treated with 
resin for the purpose of improving its wear. A lab- 
oratory abrasion test showed that the treated fabric 
was more resistant to abrasion. 

The wooden bottom filler used in the second ex- 
periment consisted of a thin wooden sheet, deeply 
scored in transverse parallel lines. It was very flex- 
ible in the heel-to-toe direction but not from side 
to side. This test, it was hoped, would indicate 
whether the wooden filler, by distributing weight 
more evenly over the bottom, would improve the 
wear of leather soles. 

Both shoes of each pair had the same type of out- 
soles and the same type of insoles, as differences 
in these parts would have been immediately obvious 
to the wearer. For all other components under test, 
the two shoes in each pair had different materials. 
A special finish was applied to the uppers to pre- 
vent detection of different materials by the wearers. 


Results and Discussion 


A total of 88 pairs of shoes was returned in con- 
ditions useful for comparisons. 

The length of time that the shoes were worn 
ranged from a minimum of 20 days to a maximum 
of 7 months, with an average of about 13 weeks. 

The principal defect of the leather soles was their 
low resistance to abrasive wear. There were rela- 
tively few structural failures. 

The corded rubber soles failed chiefly because of 
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a breaking of the stitching around the forepart of 
the sole, leaving the sole loose and flapping. An 
example is shown in the photograph. 

The main fault of the styrene-butadiene soles 
was a creeping of the material, probably a mechan- 
ical effect of repeated pressure and flexing. This 
was manifested in several ways. The photograph 
also shows what happened when the stitching held. 
The expansion of the soles relative to the rest of 
the bottom caused the toes to turn up to such a 
degree that the shoe was too uncomfortable to wear. 
In some cases breaking of the stitching occurred 
around most of the sole, and the sole lengthened to 
as much as half an inch longer than the shoe. In 
other instances the stitching broke over a length 
of an inch or two, with the sole bulging away from 
the bottom. When this happened, wear was inten- 
sified at the point of the break. Several shoes had 
soles worn through at such points. 

It appears that none of these materials represent 
a wholly satisfactory answer to the problem of 
soling boys’ shoes, even aside from foot health. 

Upper leathers. A comparison of the retan and 
elk upper leathers was possible in 62 pairs of the 
worn shoes, the differences being obscured in the 
others by dyes or polishes. The condition of the 


uppers was rated visually, giving attention to abra- 


sion, particularly at the toe and quarters, and to 
scuffs, cuts, and gouges. 

The retan leather was in better condition than 
the elk leather in 47 pairs, while the two were about 
equal in 15 pairs. In no case was the elk leather 
superior. 

The leather tanned with the synthetic tannin 
could not be compared directly with the other 
leathers, as it appeared: to have been made from 
lighter hides. However, its appearance was very 
good, and it seems possible that such leather has 
a better resistance to scuffing than have the other 
leathers. 

Insoles. Insoles were rated by visual inspection 
and flexing by hand, taking into account change in 
color, curling around the edge, hardening, and 
cracking. Most of them were in good condition, 
with a slight indication that the chrome-retan in- 
soles were superior. For boys’ shoes it would seem 
that either type of insole should be satisfactory in 
durability. 

Linings. The linings were rated solely on the 
basis of the number of holes worn in them. Sixty- 
eight untreated linings had an average of 0.67 holes 
each, while 62 resin-treated linings had an average 
of 0.65 holes each. The difference is not significant. 
In no case was the hole large enough to cause in- 
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convenience or discomfort in the wearing of the 
shoes. Apparently linings of good quality offer no 
problem in the over-all durability of boys’ shoes. 

Counters. The counters generally stood up fairly 
well. Crushing and deformation were generally ac- 
companied by breaking of stitches at the back seam 
and appeared to have been caused by the habit of 
putting on the shoes without loosening the laces 
sufficiently to permit the foot to enter the shoe 
without exerting downward pressure on the quar- 
ters and counters. Of the fiber counters, 17 showed 
crushing or serious deformation, while only 3 of the 
leather counters were thus damaged. It seems prob- 
able that good leather counters will be satisfactory 
in this type of use, while good fiber counters would 
likewise be adequate with moderately careful treat- 
ment of the shoes. 

Uppers without back seams. The uppers without 
back seams have an advantage over the conven- 
tional construction, judging from appearance of 
the worn shoes. There could be no separation of 
two parts of the quarter along the back seam, nor 
any separation between two halves of the lining, 
although the lining could separate from the quarter. 
Very few instances of the lining’s separating from the 
quarter were observed in this test. There was no 
crushing of the counters in any shoes without back 
seams, and the whole rear part of the upper main- 
tained its appearance and structural integrity well. 

Flexible wooden bottom filler. The results indi- 
cated that the wooden bottom filler had a definite 
effect on the wear pattern of the soles. Instead of 
being concentrated under the first metatarso-pha- 
langeal joint, the wear occurred typically in a broad 
band, an inch or more in width, exte ‘nding across 
the foot under the metatarso-phalangeal joints. The 
experiment did not permit an accurate estimate of 
how much increased durability might be expected 
of the outsole with this type of construction, but 
the results appear sufficiently promising to justify 
further study. 

Rubber heels. The behavior of the rubber heels 
on these shoes was conspicuous, although this was 
not one of the original factors chosen for study. The 
heels were of a quality commonly used for boys’ 
shoes. A great majority of them wore out very 
rapidly, more so than any other part of the shoe. It 
would seem that a considerable improvement in 
the durability of rubber heels is needed to match 
the improved durability of soles commonly used on 
boys’ shoes. Such improvement should be readily 
possible, for experimental heels made of a com- 
pound similar to tire tread stock have been ex- 
tremely durable in service. 





Test Procedures for 


HE work reported here on the development 

of baking-test procedures and the objective 
measurements of the resulting products was con- 
ducted to assist in the formulation of performance 
standards for household electric range ovens. Al- 
though research on household equipment is not 
new, few standardized test procedures have been 
developed for predicting performance in actual use 
and almost no standards for performance have been 
established. Such standards could be used as a 
basis for the informative labeling of ranges for the 
guidance of prospective buyers and would be help- 
ful in stimulating improved oven design and con- 
struction. 

Anyone familiar with modern manufacturing 
processes knows of the comprehensive engineering 
tests to which household ranges are subjected in 
the development of new designs. Such tests predict 
the performance of an appliance with respect to 
engineering standards but may not give the desired 
information as to how well it meets actual-use re- 
quirements. For example, measurement of tempera- 
tures in an empty oven may show an even heat 
distribution, but food loads in the oven produce a 
different temperature pattern than that which 
occurs in an empty oven. 

One of the objects of the American Standard for 
Household Electric Ranges is to develop a uniform 
procedure for determining operating characteristics 
of the range under specified test conditions and to 
establish certain minimum performance require- 
ments. In 1942, a subcommittee was formed under 
the American Standards Association Sectional Com- 
mittee C71—Household Electric Ranges—to estab- 
lish performance standards for electric range ovens. 
The original subcommittee was made up of repre- 
sentatives from the American Home Economics 
Association, a federal laboratory, a state agricul- 
tural experiment station, a manufacturer's labora- 
tory, and a woman’s magazine laboratory. The first 
action of the subcommittee on range ovens was to 
select the major oven conditions ‘that affect the 
quality of baked products and to choose foods 
which were sufficiently sensitive to these conditions 
to give results that could be measured objectively. 


Oven Performance 
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Enid Sater Ross, Dorothy Skinner Greene, 
and Marilyn Girton Fisher 


Dr. Ross is a household equipment specialist in 
the housing and household equipment division of 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Mrs. Greene and Mrs. Fisher were formerly house- 
hold equipment specialists on the staff of the 
same Bureau. 


The four conditions and foods selected were: 


Heat distribution, to be measured by baking layer 
cake in four 8-inch pans 

Balance of heat application between top and bottom 
units, to be checked by baking a sponge cake 
Temperature occurring at the end of the preheat 
period, to be tested by baking biscuits—one load put 
into the oven at the end of the preheat period, the 
other after a specified interval of time which would 
permit the oven to settle back to its regular off and 
on cycle 

Recov ery of temperature after a heavy load has been 
put into the oven, to be tested by baking six 1%- 
pound loaves of bread at one time 


An oven meeting these tests satisfactorily should 
give the homemaker acceptable baked products in 
any reasonable situation. After the conditions to 
be tested were established, recipes were selected 
and preliminary work on the details of the test 
procedures was conducted by members of the com- 
mittee in their laboratories. 

At the close of World War II, active work was 
resumed at the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics laboratory,’ where mixing pro- 
cedures were standardized for the recipes previously 
selected; specifications for the shape, size, and 
material of baking utensils were selected; oven 
conditions for baking were established; and objec- 
tive methods for measuring results were developed. 
Directions for carrying out these test procedures 
were written in detail, pretested by the originating 
laboratory, and then sent to the subcommittee mem- 


1 Laboratory work was supervised by Dr. Ross and car- 
ried out by Mrs. Greene and Mrs. Fisher. Those active in 
this development of procedures were: Mrs. Lenore Sater 
Thye, chairman, Mary Kirkpatrick, Elizabeth Beveridge, 
Margaret Davidson, Pamela Anderson, Anna Fisher, Verna 
Miller, Mrs. Ellen Semrow, and Truman Henderson. 
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bers for checking and suggestions. Whenever lack 
of clarity was found, the procedures were carefully 
worked over and changed as necessary. It was 
essential that directions be so clearly stated that 
quality of the resulting products would not be in- 
fluenced by different techniques and that, through- 
out, high standards of quality of the baked prod- 
ucts should be maintained. 


Measuring Results 


The development of directions for measuring re- 
sults proved to be a major part of the project. First, 
the upper and lower acceptable limits of browning 
were to be established. Hundreds of samples were 
baked to obtain biscuits, layer cakes, sponge cakes, 
and bread with tops and bottoms ranging from 
very light to very dark brown. Members of the 
committee met and selected the samples of each 
product which they agreed represented the upper 
and lower limits of acceptability. These, arrayed 
according to the varying degrees of brownness, 
were analyzed for light reflectance by means of 
the photoelectric reflectometer, thus establishing re- 
flectance limits of acceptability. 

In addition to including reflectance limits for the 
browning of the baked products, performance re- 
quirements for electric range ovens specify that all 
products shall be baked to an acceptable degree of 
“doneness” within the time limits established. Cri- 
teria for judging layer and sponge cake also include 
the requirements that the baked product fill the 
pan, that the height of the edge of any layer cake 
vary no more than % inch, and that the diameter of 
any layer be no less than 7.5 inches. 

An example of the test procedures and perform- 
ance standards developed is included at the close 
of this paper. These test procedures and perform- 
ance requirements for the selected oven condi- 
tions are to be considered as minimum only, and in 
no case are they intended to preclude the exercise 
of ingenuity in design or improvement of electric 
range ovens. 

The tests have been submitted to the ASA 
Sectional Committee C71 for approval and inclusion 
as performance standards in the American Standard 
for Household Electric Ranges. If these four bak- 
ing test procedures with the oven performance re- 
quirements are included in the procedures used by 
manufacturers in developing electric ranges, they 
will form a common basis for predicting electric 
range oven performance and can be used as a basis 
for an informative label stating that the range oven 
meets the ASA performance requirements. 
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An Example of the Proposed Test Procedures— 
(Layer) Cake 
Equipment Needed 


Balance sensitive to 0.5 g 

Electric mixer with large and small bowls 2 
Weighing papers 

Two graduated cylinders, 500 ml and 10 ml 
Sifter 

Rubber spatula 

Custard cup to break eggs into 

Bowl for weighing eggs 

Tweezers to remove chalazas from eggs 
Container for one-half of milk when divided 
Pastry brush 

Four round, aluminum, layer cake pans: 8%”, 
diameter; 87s", bottom outside diameter; 14%” 


top outside 
deep inside 
measure ® 

Cooling rack 

Ruler, graduated 1/16” 


Formula 


| 





APPROXIMATE 
MEASURE 


INGREDIENTS WEIGHT 


| 
| 


Hydrogenated vegetable 
shortening 

Sugar, granulated 

Eggs (without shells) 


185 g 
400 ¢ 
192 ¢ 


1 cup 

2 cups 

4 eggs (or 
%cup + 1 
Tbsp) 
Homogenized milk 354 ml 1% cups 
Cake flour 384 ¢ 4 cups 
Baking powder, retarded action 16g 4% tsp 

6¢ | ltsp 


Vanilla 10 ml 2 tsp 





All ingredients shall be at room temperature. For 
controlled tests, dry ingredients shall be weighed to 
within 0.5 gram and liquids measured to within, 0.5 
milliliter. Baking powder and salt shall be added to 
the flour, the mixture sifted together three times and 
divided into 3 equal portions. 

Vanilla shall be added to the milk and the mixture 
divided into two parts. Bottom and sides of pans shall 
be greased with hydrogenated shortening using one tea- 
spoonful per pan. Fat shall be spread evenly with a 
pastry brush. 


Procedure for Combining Ingredients 


Put shortening in mixer bowl and cream 1 minute 
on speed #8. Scrape bowl every 10 seconds dur- 
ing creaming. 

Continue on speed #8 and add half of sugar over 
period of 20 seconds. Scrape bowl, add balance 
of sugar over period of 20 seconds, scrape bowl. 


2 Sunbeam Mixmaster, Model 9 or its equivalent. Mixer 
must produce a batter which when baked produces layers 
that at least fill the pan. 

8 Wearever #2713, Catalog No. 69R, or its equivalent. 
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Continue creaming 2 more minutes, scraping bowl 
every 10 seconds without stopping mixer. Stop 
mixer; scrape bowl and beaters. 

Add unbeaten eggs and beat 10 seconds on speed 
#1. Increase speed to #8 and continue beating 
for 3 minutes 50 seconds, making a total of 4 
minutes. Scrape bowl every 10 seconds during 
first 2 minutes; scrape every 15 seconds balance of 
time. 

Reduce speed to #1 and add one-third dry in- 
gredients during 10 seconds of beating and beat 
additional 20 seconds. Scrape bowl every 10 
seconds. 

Add one-half milk during 10 seconds and beat for 
20 additional seconds. Scrape bowl every 10 


seconds. 

Add one-third dry ingredients during 10 seconds 
and beat for 20 additional seconds, scraping bowl 
every 10 seconds. Stop mixer and scrape bottom 


and sides of bowl. 

Add one-half milk during 10 seconds and beat 
additional 20 seconds, scraping bowl every 10 
seconds. 

Add last third dry ingredients during 10 seconds 
and beat additional 20 seconds. Scrape bowl 
every 10 seconds. 

Beat additional 30 seconds, scraping bowl every 
10 seconds to insure proper blending. 

10. Weigh 375 grams of batter into each pan.* Tip 
pans to distribute batter evenly, then tap pans 
three times on even surface to settle batter. 

Nore: In scraping the bowl above, the rubber spatula 

should be used to remove all batter from sides of bowl 

as it revolves. The spatula should be dipped down 
far enough to fold over batter in bottom of bow! as it 
revolves. This takes approximately 4 seconds. 


Baking Procedure 


Arrange racks according to manufacturer's directions. 
If rack positions are not specified, place bottom rack 
a minimum of 1% inches above baffle and allow a mini- 
mum of 4 inches between racks. Preheat oven with 
thermostat set at 375°F. Put cake in oven when cur- 
rent goes off at the end of the preheat period. If oven 
has a separate preheat setting turn to “bake” before 
placing cake in oven. Place pans on rack according 
to manufacturer’s directions. If not specified, stagger 
the pans on upper and lower rack so that no pan will 
be directly above another one. Place pans so that 
space is evenly divided between pans and between pans 
and oven sides. The door shall not be open more than 
30 seconds for placing the pans in the oven. Bake for 
25 to 30 minutes. Remove from oven; set on wire cake 
cooler and let cool right side up for three minutes. Turn 
out on cooling rack. 

4Sunbeam Mixer, Model 9, was used for this weight. If 
mixer incorporates air so that volume of batter is increased 
over that obtained with Model 9 the weight per pan will 
need to be reduced. 


TEST PROCEDURES FOR OVEN PERFORMANCE 


Measure of Oven Performance 


Performance of the range under this test condi- 
tion shall be considered satisfactory if the product 
is baked, within the time limits specified, to an 
acceptable degree of “doneness,” the outside edges 
of the cake do not vary more than one-fourth inch 
in height, the diameter of the cake is not less than 
7% inches, and the top and bottom surfaces of the 
cakes, when measured for light reflectance values 
by means of a photoelectric reflectometer or similar 
device, display reflectances* within the following 
limits: 

1. Tops of all cakes shall have not more than 35 per 
cent nor less than 15 per cent reflectance. 

2. Bottoms of all cakes shall have not more than 40 
per cent nor less than 15 per cent reflectance. 
The variation in reflectance values for the four 
cakes from any one test shall not exceed 15 per 
cent. 
The variation in reflectance values for any one cake 
top or bottom shall not exceed 10 per cent. 


Method of Measuring Reflectance 


By photoelectric reflectometer: Method will have to 
be developed by operator and will depend on type of 
reflectometer available. 


Method of Measuring Height and Diameter 


(After cake has cooled to room temperature ) 
Height: Trim any overhanging crust from outside 
edge of cake top so that it will not interfere with height 
measurement. Measure the heights of the highest and 
lowest points of the outside edges to the nearest 1/16 
inch. 
Diameter: Cut in half vertically. Measure the straight 
line joining the top corners of the cut surface. 
Data to be reported 
Value reflectance for darkest portions 
of tops and bottoms of the four cakes 
Value reflectance for lightest portion 
of tops and bottoms of the four cakes 
Difference between 1 and 2 
Evenness of rising: 


MINIMUM 
INCHES 


MAXIMUM 


CAKES INCHES DIFFERENCES 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 


No. 4 


5. Diameter inches 


> If a reflectometer is not available, Munsell Color Chips 
offer an inexpensive objective guide for judging the brown- 
ing acceptability of baked products. Directions for assem- 
bling and using color chip charts for judging browning of 
layer cakes may be obtained from the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. 





MRS. CAROL BEST, EDITOR 


A Career in Nutrition Research 


AN has always given a place of importance 
to food, but its significance is greatly en- 
hanced today by our insight into the profound ef- 
fects of diet upon health and general well-being. 
What could be more satisfying than the realization 
that one has had the opportunity to make a con- 
tribution toward improving the lot of present and 
future generations through nutrition research? 
The ultimate aim of all nutrition research is to 
understand the mechanisms operative in the nutri- 
tion of man and animals under normal and patholog- 
ical conditions. Common metabolic pathways are 
known to exist in many species so that understand- 
ing in one usually finds application to others; often 
one animal is particularly well suited to a certain 
type of study. With animals, it is frequently pos- 
sible to gather information which could never be 
obtained from direct study of man. Use of micro- 
organisms is especially advantageous since informa- 
tion may be obtained quite rapidly with minimal 
quantities of experimental material. 


Much to Be Discovered 


Much is known in the field of nutrition but a 
great deal still remains to be discovered. For ex- 
ample, today, animals grow optimally on purified 
diets containing all of the recognized essential 
nutrients. But when the purified protein is replaced 
by amino acids, it usually is not possible to attain 
equivalent weight gains. Under certain conditions 
of dietary imbalance and with certain “stresses,” 
unidentified substances have been shown to have 
corrective effects. Undoubtedly several vitamins 
await future discovery. We need to know much 
more about the requirement of each known vita- 
min under varying conditions; this involves study 
of interrelationships between vitamins and other 
nutrients. There are many other areas for future 
research, some being strictly nutritional in scope, 
others involving close collaboration with scientists 
in allied fields. 

Keen intellectual inquisitiveness is perhaps the 


Mattie Rae Spivey 


Miss Spivey is working toward her PhD degree 
in biochemistry while she does studies in nutrition 
with chicks at the Laboratory of Biochemistry and 
Nutrition, National Institutes of Health, Public 
Health Service, Bethesda, Maryland. A member of 
AHEA, she holds a BS degree in home economics 
and an MS in nutrition. 


first prerequisite of a scientist, including a nutri- 
However, it is not enough just to 
Ingenuity in 


tion scientist. 
wonder why certain things are true. 
designing experiments to explain the observed 
phenomenon is equally important. Patience and 
meticulous care in the way one works are also very 
important. Seemingly endless repetition may be 
necessary to perfect a method or a technique; and 
this, of course, is only preliminary to actual appli- 
cation. A scientist must be persistent even to the 
point of stubbornness. 

What kind of knowledge does a research worker 
need to have at her fingertips and how much fa- 
miliarity should she have with allied fields? I have 
just indicated that a person may spend a great deal 
of time repeating one specific task. With such a 
high degree of specialization, one might assume that 
knowledge of other sciences is unnecessary; how- 
ever, nothing could be further from the truth. Even 
in its purest forms, science is difficult to compart- 
mentalize, and nutrition overlaps to some extent 
into almost all fields. 

Perhaps chemistry should come first as the allied 
field most important to nutrition. Certainly a year 
of inorganic chemistry, a year of qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, a year of organic chemistry, 
and a year of biochemistry are essential. A com- 
prehensiv e course in physiology and a bacteriology 
course also are essential. In the highly desirable 
supplementary category I would put further bio- 
chemistry, chemistry, and physiology courses, his- 
tology, anatomy, and statistics. Needless to say, 
all the nutrition courses in your own department 
are mandatory. The scientific facts which you 
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accumulate gradually will fall into a unified body 
of information and will be indispensable, regardless 
of how obscure or useless they may appear initially. 

A student looking forward to a career in research 
should give special attention to the required courses 
in English and, if possible, elect other English and 
speech courses. Your reputation as a scientist will 
depend to a large extent upon the manner and 
ease with which you write scientific papers and 
speak at meetings. 


Fallacies about Science Courses 


I wish I could dispel some of the fallacies about 
some science courses. Courses of which I heard 
upperclassmen speak with the most dread I have 
found to be the most interesting and sometimes the 
easiest of all. So do not ever let anyone frighten 
you into not taking a course just because it is sup- 
posed to be difficult. 

In research as in no other field, however, aca- 
demic training is merely the beginning insofar as 
gaining information is concerned. Most workers in 
nutrition routinely read ten to twenty journals care- 
fully and check many more for papers of nutritional 
interest. Scientific meetings offer another means of 
exchanging information and views and _ provide 


an opportunity for becoming acquainted with the 
In addition to the big 
national meetings, most research groups have their 
Each week I 


workers in one’s field. 


own seminars and other meetings. 
spend two to four lunch hours plus other time at 
meetings which range from our own small journal 
club to formal lectures by guest speakers. 

That nutrition research is a good field for women 
is evidenced by the large number of successful and 
outstanding women already engaged in it. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the membership of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition is made up of women. 
Positions in nutrition research are available with 
varying degrees of responsibility and opportunity. 
Persons with bachelor’s degrees can obtain jobs 
largely at the technician level. After several years 
of experience or with a master’s degree, the capable 
person usually can have more freedom in planning 
and carrying out a research problem. To do inde- 
pendent research, one must have a PhD or have ex- 
hibited outstanding ability through years of expe- 
rience. Salaries for people in research are usually 
similar to those of other professional groups re- 
quiring comparable training and background. In 
view of the present demand, there is neither a 
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Mattie Rae Spivey 


scarcity nor an oversupply of people trained in 
nutrition. It appears that there will continue to be 
adequate opportunity for those who are qualified. 

The scientific investigator seldom amasses great 
wealth and infrequently achieves widespread fame 
and recognition. Yet there are certain intrinsic 
satisfactions. First of all, she has the opportunity 
to become an authority in her field of specialization. 
Secondly, a spirit of frie ndship and co-operation is 
shared by most scientists working across the nation 
or around the world. I always feel free to stop at 
another person’s laboratory for a visit even though 
I may not be personally acquainted with the worker. 
Though these factors are difficult to assess, they 
have a strong influence in determining the feeling 
of satisfaction that goes with one’s work. 

If uncertain as to whether you are a potential 
scientist, you might plan to take a job as a tech- 
nician after you receive your BS degree. If you are 
relatively certain that you want to work in this 
field, I suggest that you go ahead with graduate 
study as soon as possible. Many fellowships are 
available, and at the present time most students are 
not held back for financial reasons. 

You can expect to work hard, but then if it were 


too easy, it would not be any fun. 


Watch for college club reports of student work on research in the March issue. 





Adapting Home Demonstration 
Plans to Changes 


Guiapys GALLUP 


Miss Gallup is assistant chief of the division 
of field studies and training, U.S. Extension 
Service. This article is a condensation of her 
talk at a meeting of agricultural and home 
economics extension sections of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
in Washington, D. C., November 10. 


Home demonstration planning must be adapted 
to the constantly changing situations facing an ex- 
panding Extension Service. 

Among the recent trends in home demonstration 
work are a growing number of families per home 
demonstration agent; increasingly heavy work load 
for supervisors; lack of spe. ialists in the older fields 
of foods and nutrition, clothing, home management, 
and home furnishings and in the newer fields of 
family life, marketing and consumer education, 
citizenship, public problems and international re- 
lations; increasing influence on homemakers out- 
side of organized clubs and increasing member- 
ship in home demonstration clubs; and greater 
contribution to home demonstration work by local 
leadership. 

These trends raise significant questions for the 
land-grant colleges and should be considered by 
college workers and extension administrators in 
the training of prospective home demonstration 
personnel. 

Questions that the co-operative agricultural ex- 
tension service needs to consider include such 
points as adequacy of pre-service and in-service 
training; addition of agents, specialists, and super- 
visory personnel; helpfulness of supervision and 
adequacy of specialist help; need to reach more 
people; need to use many methods; need of better 
methods in teaching; and need to work more 
effectively in helping local groups set their own 
objectives. This last point is particularly important 
since the planning of home demonstration programs 


is being done more and more by people at the 
local level, making use of local facts and better use 
of research and subject matter specialists. 


Training Conference Uses 


Family Life Project Materials 


Oneira W. Pierce, Area Supervisor 
Home and Family Life Education Service 
Denton, Texas 


Texas built its annual in-service training con- 
ference for homemaking teachers around materials 
developed by the special American Home Eco- 
nomics Association project in family life education. 

“Family-Centered Homemaking Education” was 
the theme of the annual in-service training confer- 
ence for Texas homemaking teachers held in San 
Antonio, August 11 to 15, 1952. The planning com- 
mittee was made up of the advisory group chair- 
men of the ten supervisory areas; representatives 
from the Texas Home Economics Association, the 
Texas Vocational Association, and the Texas Asso- 
ciation of Future Homemakers of America; and 
consultants from the staff of the home and family 
life education service of the Texas Education 
Agency. 

After studying carefully the evaluation by teach- 
ers of the 1951 conference, the committee set as 
goals for the 1952 meeting: 

To define a family centered homemaking education program 

To acquire a working knowledge of how a family centered 
program may be developed in a local community 

To explore some ways of determining the extent to which 

a local program is family centered 
To provide an opportunity for individuals to grow through 

conference participation 

The group felt that progress toward the achieve- 
ment of these goals could best be realized through 
a work-type conference supported by significant 
keynote speakers, trained leadership, consultant 
service, and informed conferees. Therefore, they 
organized the program to present background ma- 
terial first, followed by three consecutive three-hour 
work group sessions. Twenty-two work groups of 
approximately 35 members each operated with a 
leadership team made up of a presider, leader, re- 
corder, hostesses, and individuals from colleges, 
school administration, Texas Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, home economics in business, repre- 
sentatives from agencies and organizations having a 
program in family life education, and state staff. 

Leadership team members were selected from 
choice sheets sent to teachers in the spring and 
from recommendations made by teachers and staff. 
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These more than 300 teachers spent the day pre- 
ceding the conference in leadership training under 
the direction of Laurence Taylor of Hillsdale Col- 
lege, Michigan. In order to assist teachers in get- 
ting ready to work in the conference, the steering 
committee formulated these questions for them to 
consider: 

Why am I so concerned with making the teaching of home- 
making family centered at this time? 

What beliefs do I feel that I must have to undergird a family 
centered program? 

What problems do I have to face in my own situation as 
I endeavor to put these beliefs into action? 

What possibilities do I see in my own community for fur- 
ther development of a family centered program? 
Materials developed by Esther McGinnis in the 

hi American Home Economics Association 

Project in Family Life Education supported by 
Funds from the Grant Foundation were featured 
as sources of background information. Some ten 
days prior to the opening of the conference every 
home making teacher in Texas was sent the January 
1952 JournaL oF Home Economics reprint “Family 
Centered Teaching,” “Stages in the Development of 
a Healthy Personality,” a conference program, and 
the questions. In addition, leaders received an 
“Annotated List of Films Useful for Family Cen- 
tered Teaching” and an “Annotated Bibliography 
on Family Centered Education,” prepared by Dr. 
McGinnis. All who attended the conference re- 
ceived the latter two pieces of material at the time 
of registration. 

As part of the background emphases preceding 
the work group sessions, a group of graduate stu- 
dents from North Texas State College presented a 
series of skits to illustrate various characteristics of 
a family centered program pointed out in “Family 
Centered Teaching.” The ideas were explored fur- 
ther in the work group sessions. 

Evaluation of the conference was a four-way 
experience. Recorders of the work session groups 
presented significant conclusions reached; school 
administrators questioned them; audience members 
stated the action plans for use “back home” in 
small-group work; and teachers in the ten area 
meetings on the last day of the conference planned 
the in-service programs for the year in light of the 
conference experiences. Particularly significant is 
the fact that all ten groups wish to try out and see 
demonstrated some of the methods and tec hniques 
in family centered teaching which were suggested 
at the conference. They also wish to spend their 
time at spring in-service meetings in evaluating 
individual progress toward achieving a family cen- 
tered homemaking education program in their re- 
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spective local communities. Doubtless, much of 
this interest was stimulated by the special emphasis 
given in the conference to the materials developed 
by the Special AHEA Project in Family Life 
Education. 


The Human Touch 


in Institution Administration 


CLoyp S. STEINMETZ 
Reynolds Metals Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


This is a condensation of Mr. Steinmetz’s talk 
to a meeting of the institution administration 
department at AHEA’s 1952 annual meeting. 


The “human touch” is a key—a key to a vitally 
important door. Before we look at the key, let's 
take a good look at the door we seek to unlock 
with it—the potential of people. 

Now, this may surprise you, but it is a fact: 

No man or woman among us—or any person 
working for any one of us—is even beginning to 
approach his possible performance. Every indi- 
vidual has vast potentials far and beyond his actual 
daily efforts. In each of us, there is a tremendous 
reservoir of untapped potentials. 

What does this mean? 

Simply, that although our improved technology 
has opened many new frontiers, our greatest un- 
developed resources lie in the frontier of human 
potentials. This terrific opportunity is slowly dawn- 
ing on management and supervisory people, and 
my message to you is to point out what you can do 
in your own work to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. 

This people-potential opportunity is the door. 
Now what is the key? 

Your key is the “human touch.” If you will use 
the human touch, you will find that it will unlock 
the door to help you and your workers to realize 
more fully their potentials. 

What is the human touch? 

First of all, it is an Atrirupe. It is Your 
Artrrupe!!! 

As supervisory people, we need a new view of 
persons—a view free from all prejudices—a broad, 
understanding view where we see employees as 
individuals like ourselves, with all of our own feel- 
ings and emotions. 

Second, the human touch is Action. We can 
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literally put the human touch into our daily super- 
visory activities. The letters making up the words 
HuMaN Touch can serve as a guide for our 
supervisory actions. Let’s look at them one at a 
time and see how they can work for us today—and 
every day. 

Let the “H” remind us to “Hear him out.” People 
need to be listened to. They have valuable expe- 
riences and ideas to contribute. They accumulate 
many wrong ideas—and more important, feelings— 
that need to be drained off. The supervisor who lets 
his people sound off, who encourages them to ex- 
plain their ideas, and who is alert to their feelings 
goes a long way toward using the human touch 
effectively. 

The “U” reminds us to “Understand his feelings.” 
The worker's feelings are just as important, if not 
more important, than the facts involved. You may 
not condone his acts based upon the facts, but you 
Can appreciate his feelings. Such understanding 
creates a whole new sense of self-respect with the 
worker and enhances his regard for the supervisor. 
We need to recognize and respect the worker's sense 
We must not forget that we all like to 


of pride. 
It is an essential that 


discover our own mistakes. 


all of us find comfort and support in moments of 


trouble and doubt. When we understand these 
things, the human touch is a practical reality. 

The “M” can mean “Motivate his desires.” People 
need more than potential. They need encourage- 
ment—sparks to set off their potential. They need 
help in discovering their capacities and directing 
their efforts. Help your workers set many goals of 
achievement in life. They will provide much work 
satisfaction. Let each goal be one that is attainable 
with extra effort. See that each success encourages 
them to try to reach their next goal. See that goals 
are not merely financial but ones that help satisfy 
a balanced life. 

The “A” in Human Touch surely 
“Acknowledge his efforts.” It is the job of the 
supervisor to see that efforts are warmly and ade- 
quately recognized. It is the supervisor's job to 
provide the proper compensation, not only mone- 
tarily but psychologically. See that he gets every 
penny that is coming to him, but see that every 
suggestion is also properly credited. See that he 
is recognized—not ignored. And it should not be 
forgotten that a proper penalty is a part of 
sound compensation system. Feelings of security, 
recognition, and adequacy should be the result ob- 
tained from a sound compensation plan. If they 
do not develop, the adequate acknowledgment of 
his efforts has not prevailed. 


suggests 


January 1953 


The “N” in Human almost shouts “News”! Keep 
him informed. He wants to be “in the know.” So 
do all of us. See that he gets information promptly 
and clearly. Remember that there are usually three 
possibilities resulting from the giving of informa- 
tion. (1) What we actually say. (2) What we think 
we say. (3) What they think we said—and it is 
only the latter that really counts. People like to 
be counted on and counted in. They like to know 
why things are happening, as well as what is 
happening. 

Now let us take a look at the word “Touch.” 
What can it mean in specific supervisory actions? 
By feel and by word, touch can create conscious 
pressure. 

Surely the “T” in Touch stands for “Train him.” 
Develop his knowledge and his skill. Consciously 
seek for ways in which he can develop. Who does 
your instructing? Bear in mind that it is a man- 
agerial function that can be delegated only to a 
limited extent. It is your responsibility as a super- 
visor to tell and show again and again until you 
have made it clear. And it is also your function to 
take the time to watch him as he tells and shows 
until You know He knows it well enough to do 
it right all of the time. All three elements of in- 
struction—telling, showing, and repeating—must be 
present in your training. 

The “O” tells us to “Open his eyes.” And like- 
wise for “Optimism.” It is the supervisor’s job to 
open up new vistas of opportunity. This can be 
done by analysis of present performance, evalua- 
tion of that performance, and a careful plan that 
will lead him to new goals. The supervisor should 
evaluate the job, the performance of the job, and 
the individual performing the job. That evaluation 
should be done on a five-fold basis: (1) specifically, 
(2) fairly, (3) thoroughly, (4) frequently, and 
(5) personally. 

The “U” refers to the “Uniqueness” of every man 
and woman. Treat him as an individual. Expect 
him to be different. Accept the differentness. Seek 
to discover his differentness and encourage him to 
be different. It is just as essential to the human 
touch to keep alive the individual’s sense of indi- 
viduality as it is to keep warm his sense of accept- 
ance by the group. 

The “C” stresses the vital necessity of “Contact.” 
No supervisor can effectively supervise unless he 
or she circulates among his or her workers. This 
should be done regularly and frequently. Each of 
your workers must be in that schedule of frequent 
It must be planned—not allowed to be 
Contact is just as essential in super- 


contact. 
accidental. 
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vision as the circulation of blood is to the existence 
of life to the human body. It is through contact 
accomplished by circulation of a supervisor that 
ideas, information, and attitudes are carried to his 
workers. This is just as essential as the circulation 
of blood to carry blood sugars and oxygen to the 
skeletal muscles. Just as blood must carry away 
the poisons which are the by-product resulting from 
the process of living so must supervision consist- 
ently contact workers to carry away the by-product 
of operation. 

And finally the “H” signals us to “Honor him as a 
person.” Not only is he an individual but he should 
be respected and accepted as somebody different 
from anyone else. The use of his name frequently 
and in as many ways as possible is a sure method. 
Rarely is a name used too much, often too little. 
Recognize him by remembering his birthday, his 
anniversary for employ ment, knowing the me smbers 
of his family. Put his name over the hook where 
he hangs his hat or on his locker. See that recogni- 
tion is given in a manner that does pay honor to 
the person as an individual. Remember that a good 
porter can quite likely sweep better than the presi- 
dent. Each person has his talents. 

Add these all together and we find that we have 
applied the human touch to our supervisory actions 
in ten easy, yet very practical, ways. 


Experiences with Children 


for Ninth-Graders 
Rusy Dort Mitts and HELENE HEYE 


Mrs. Mills conducted this study as a basis for 
her master’s thesis under the direction of Dr. 
Heye, head of the family and child develop- 
ment division of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at Ohio State University. 


In communities where there are no organized 
groups of young children available, can the first 
grade be used successfully in giving teen-agers 
experiences with children? With this question in 
mind, a unit was planned and taught in a high 
school where facilities were such that it was im- 
practical to bring in preschool children. In this 
community, there were no nursery schools or 
kindergartens available as resources. 

Since the high school home economics depart- 
ment was housed in the elementary school building, 
an integrated program with the first grade was 
possible. 
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An experimental unit was planned and presented 
to both the home economics and first-grade teach- 
ers for approval. 

It was the purpose of the study to determine 
what experiences and problems the students were 
having with children, to give them experience in 
planning activities for children, and to evaluate 
these procedures in terms of student attitudes. 

The course was taught with emphasis on baby 
sitting and activities for young children. The needs 
and problems of the students were considered in 
all planning. A film, interviews with parents, class 
discussion, and a parent speaker were high lights 
of the baby-sitting topic. 

A major part of the study was planning for and 
participating in activities with first-grade children. 
Actual planning was preceded by observations with 
the first grade. Activity planning was designed to 
help teen-agers learn in a positive way what they 
could do to give children happy, wholesome 
experiences. 

A second section of the ninth-grade home eco- 
nomics class was taught in a more traditional man- 
ner. This group had few contacts with children in 
contrast to the regular planned activities of the 
experimental unit. 

The study showed that the planning and direct- 
ing of activities with children was an enjoyable 
experience for ninth-graders, and the frequent con- 
tacts with children increased their understanding 
of them. The course was evaluated by students, 
teachers, and parents. This evaluation indicated 
that in schools where it is impractical to bring in 
children of preschool age, activities with _first- 
grade children can be practical, enjoyable, and 
educational. 


Group Planning Brings 
Results for Homemakers 


J. C. ATHERTON 
Teacher Trainer 
University of Arkansas 


“Democracy in action” is clearly exemplified by 
the freshman homemaking class in the Mena High 
School. Elizabeth Cunningham, the homemaking 
instructor, has incorporated in her teaching the 
ideal that those affected by a program should have 
a part in the planning of that program and the 
During the past year it has been 
my good fortune to observe the activities of this 


execution of it. 
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group of 14 girls and to discuss with them and 
others the results of their efforts. 

This was not a haphazard venture but a well- 
conceived undertaking in building for life. 

At the beginning of the school year, Miss Cun- 
ningham laid plans and put them into effect for 
group participation and group direction in solving 
real problems of the pupils. Although she knew 
much of the family background and living condi- 
tions of her pupils, she made an intensive effort 
to become intimately acquainted with them and 
their surroundings. A visit was made to the home 
of each pupil early in the school year to discuss 
the homemaking program with the parents and 
pupil. Considerable information was learned about 
each family and particularly about the pupils. This 
visit was followed by a survey of all the parents 
to determine what these parents desired the school 
to teach their daughters in homemaking. 

Units mentioned most frequently by the parents 
were: 

1. Sewing 
2. Personal ( grooming, 
punctuality, initiative, judgment) 

Care ‘of the home 

Food preparation and serving 

Each freshman filled out a questionnaire relative 
to her home life and her daily activities. 

This questionnaire indicated that the girls make 
about the same type of garment at home and school. 
Blouses, skirts, pajamas, aprons, and dresses are 
the garments made most frequently. All of the 
group select and buy some of their clothing, mostly 
slips and underwear. All of the group care for their 
clothes to some extent. They wash, iron, and 
mend. 

Mothers were invited and accepted invitations to 
come to school to: 

Participate in planning as a group 

Visit the classroom and participate in discus- 

sion 

Attend activities resulting from class work, such 

as style shows, teas, and child study 
1. Have individual conference with the teacher 

Each unit taught was planned by the pupils with 
teacher guidance. The views of parents and the 
high school faculty were considered in the plan- 
ning. However, problems of the pupils were the 
core around which all planning was centered. Upon 
the completion of a unit, it was evaluated by pupils 
and teacher. 

The information from the questionnaires and 
home visits had indicated that mothers want their 
daughters to learn to make their own clothing (or 


improvement manners, 
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some of it) more than anything else they can learn 

in homemaking. The sewing these girls are doing 

§ g § 

at home indicates they want to become experienced 
enough to do this. 

The following score card was developed for 

and used by class members to rate their participa- 
tion in the group. 


How Do You Rate??? 

Check the items you feel you have contributed or done 

for this class. 

Each item we have listed counts 5 on your total score. 
Have I contributed some idea to group 
discussion? 

Have I asked some questions to help me 
understand the decisions made by the class? 
Have I co-operated with one or more girls 
in carrying out some job? 

Did ' do my part to carry out decisions made 
by group? 

Did I share some equipment or materials in 
the sewing room? 

Did I do my part in leaving the room as I 
would like to find it? 

Did I help some member of the class who 
needed help? 


If your score is: 
You are a weak member! 
RII sii cccsctccertinacheaesemaenabiane You are an anemic member! 
SETI Eee Sl RNase one ate Se You are a fair member! 
25 to 30 are a strong member! 
You are a SUPER member! 


The year's work with this group of students 
clearly indicated that co-operatively planned, exe- 
cuted, and evaluated study has merit. The pupils 
gained: 

1. An understanding of participation in plan- 
ning 
An understanding of evaluation as part of learn- 


ing 

A chance to make their interests and needs 

known 

An understanding of what the goals for home- 

making were and how to make definite plans to 

meet these goals 

A chance to evaluate what has been studied as 

a basis for planning later units 

An opportunity to carry out democratic pro- 

cedures 

As the parents had become a part of the pro- 
gram, their interest and understanding in home- 
making was definitely increased. For example, some 
mothers discovered the importance of co-operation 
with their daughters in planning activities and in 
providing ways for the daughters to participate in 
experiences of homemaking on the “doing” level. 





Emmy C. Davis 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


The mystery of brown spots and holes—popu- 
larly called blips—that have been appearing in 
many cotton wash dresses when ironed, to home- 
makers’ dismay, has been solved by Mrs. Verda 
McLendon, Bureau chemist. 

Following the clue that damage is often near 
a zipper, she has shown by experiments that the 
launderer unwittingly is setting up a simple elec- 
trochemical cell which gives off acid. 

Chemical action is made possible when three 
factors “come together”: (1) two dissimilar metals, 
such as copper and aluminum used in many of the 
newer zippers; (2) a substance to conduct electric- 
ity, which may be provided by minerals in hard 
water, or finish on fabric or zipper, or salt in liquid 
starch, or some detergent not removed by rinsing; 
(3) water. 

The amount of acid formed is so small that it 
harms the fabric only if contact is prolonged, 
when a dampened dress is rolled and set aside to 
await ironing. It is when the hot iron is applied 
after such treatment that acid damage appears. 

The Bureau's advice is: If in doubt as to zipper 
metal, don’t sprinkle and roll a laundered dress. 
Instead, dry quickly and press as soon as it is 
dry enough to iron. If the dress must be dampened 
and rolled, fold with the zipper outside, keep the 
fabric around the zipper dry, and iron soon. 


“Home management specialists have an obli- 
gation to help families to think clearly about varied 
aspects of owning and operating a home freezer,” 
Extension Service leaders attending the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Outlook Conference for 1953 
were told by a panel of four BHNHE economists 
and equipment specialists. 

Freezers are so much publicized these days as 
money savers that there is a tendency to under- 
estimate other, very real benefits that ownership 
can bring, panel members pointed out. For many 
families, a freezer justifies purchase because of the 
convenience of having the food handy when wanted 
and possibilities for enjoying better, more varied 
meals the year round. 

However, if a family can afford a freezer only if 
it will reduce food bills, or at least not add to food 
cost, then there is need to estimate carefully prob- 
able annual cost items of owning and operating the 


freezer and the extent of use, not overlooking such 
hidden costs as depreciation. From this, a pro- 
spective owner can go on to arrive at the cost of 
the frozen food per pound. 

Costs vary so much that such calculations are 
realistic only if based on the family’s own situation. 
Economic advantage may hinge on the extent of 
freezer use and what chances there are to buy food 
for the freezer thriftily or to grow food in a home 
garden. 

Background for points discussed may be found 
in the Bureau’s bulletin “Home Freezers, Their 
Selection and Use,” MP-687, by Earl C McCracken. 
For a copy, write to the Office of Information, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 


D. C. 


The Bureau’s surveys of family food consump- 
tion, says Mrs. Callie Mae Coons, assistant chief, 
point up the need for continued effort to teach 
people how to get good diets and to convince them 
that being well fed is worth while. 

As a short-cut way to judge adequacy of diet in 
this country, she says: “The figures for calcium and 
vitamin C content of diets usually are the best 
indicators of nutritive adequacy. Quality of a diet 
usually can be gauged from consumption of milk 
and the fruits and vegetables rich in vitamin C.” 

At an international food conference in London a 
year ago, Mrs. Coons discussed findings from 
Bureau surveys of families’ food and usefulness of 
the data. Her paper, published in Public Health 
Reports, August 1952, comprises the latest summary 


on this subject. 


Beef that the consumer buys is the theme of 
the third and newest bulletin in the Bureau’s series 
that is bringing together source material on indi- 
vidual foods as an aid to teachers, Extension Serv- 
ice workers, food editors, and others in consumer 
education work. 

Irene H. Wolgamot, who digs out facts for this 
series, includes varied angles, from nutritive values 
to getting the most for your money. 

These bulletins may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. Titles thus far: 

“Beef . . . Facts fer Consumer Education,” Agri- 
culture Information Bulletin 84, September 1952, 
15 cents. 

“Peaches Facts for Consumer Education,” 
Agriculture Information Bulletin 54, December 
1951, 10 cents. 

“Tomatoes . Facts for Consumer Education,” 
Agriculture Information Bulletin 32, May 1951, 
10 cents. 





Encourage Library Use 
of AHEA Book 


The AHEA committee on home economics in 
higher education recommends that home economists 
who are responsible for the list of home economics 
books in the school or department library should 
see that a copy of Home Economics in Higher 
Education is in the library and that its use is 
being encouraged. 

Home Economics in Higher Education is a com- 
prehensive study of home economics in colleges 
and universities and includes criteria for evaluation 
of home economics departments. It was prepared 
by the AHEA committee on criteria for evaluating 
college home economics programs and was pub- 
lished by AHEA in 1949. 

Its price is $2.50. Copies may be ordered from 
AHEA headquarters. 


Legislative Green Sheet 


Available on Request 


The October 16 AHEA Legislative Green Sheet 
which gives an excellent brief statement on each 
of the federal government departments and agen- 
cies that have home economics as a part of their 
programs is available from the AHEA headquarters. 
Single copies are free on request. 

The Legislative Green Sheet is prepared regu- 
larly by the chairman of the AHEA legislative 
committee for the use of the legislative chairmen 
of state home economics associations. Wider dis- 
tribution is offered for the October 16 Green Sheet 
because of its special value for background infor- 
mation. 


NEA Home Economics 
Department Meeting 


The department of home economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States 


will meet on February 21 and 23 in conjunction 
with the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Mary Mark Sturm, president of the depart- 
ment, emphasizes the importance of home eco- 
nomics teachers’ inviting other school administrators 
to attend either one or both of these meetings. 


Proper Form for 
Bequests to AHEA 


Following are three simple, legal forms for be- 
quests to the Association as written by the Asso- 
ciation lawyer. Publication of these forms was 
recommended by the AHEA advisory committee on 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics in its 1952 annual report [see page 544, 
September 1952 Journat] as follows: “that mem- 
bers of the Association making bequests or wills 
consider giving to home economics research through 
establishment of fellowships and scholarships or 
through supporting the Association in other appro- 
priate ways.” The AHEA executive committee 
approved the recommendation. 


For bequests of money: 


I hereby give and bequeath unto American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, the sum of 
s 


For gifts under the will of real property: 

I hereby give and devise unto American Home Economics 
Association, a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, - 


For gifts under the will of real property and money: 


I hereby give, devise, and bequeath unto American Home 
Economics Association, a corporation organized and existing 
under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
and the sum of $ 


Farm Demonstration Work 
Marks Golden Anniversary 


The golden anniversary of farm demonstration 
work, a forerunner of today’s Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service in Agriculture and Home Economics, 
will be observed in 1953. Plans are under way for 
the unveiling of a historical marker in Terrell, 
Texas, on February 26, since it was near Terrell 
that farm demonstration work got its start. 

Helen Prout, president of the Colorado Home 
Economics Association and state home demonstra- 
tion leader, will be one of the representatives of 
the land-grant colleges at the ceremony. 





in 


AHEA Participates 


Interprofessional Conference 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS 


Miss Dennis, senior vice-president of AHEA, 
was the Association's representative when the 
Southern Regional Education Board held in 
August its first interprofessional conference 
devoted to developing criteria for selection of 
professional fields for development of regional 
programs. 


The Southern Regional Education Board func- 
tions as an agent of the region's political, educa- 
tional, and social leadership, following the direction 
that leadership sets through its able membership 
in conferences and on commissions and committees 
of the Board. The idea of having the interprofes- 
sional conference was conceived when the Board 
sought advice of professional organizations repre- 
senting the fields of agriculture, art, business ad- 
ministration, education, engineering, home eco- 
nomics, law, library science, and medicine. It was 
carried out for the first time when 29 organizations 
represented by 38 persons participated in discus- 
sions on August 19 and 20 in Atlanta. 

We worked in two groups. Group I, whose chair- 
man was A. J. Brumbaugh, president of Frances 
Shimer College and consultant to the Board, cen- 
tered its discussions on identifying problems of 
concern to several or all of the professions, with 
special reference to the needs and opportunities 
for regional collaboration as regards education, re- 
search, and service. Consensus of the group was 
summarized as follows: 


Additional information should be made available about 
the region’s needs for professional personnel and services. 

Information is needed about young men and women in 
the southern region who are potential candidates for pro- 
fessional education. 

If the southern region is to make full use of its potential 
manpower, it must find means of aiding impecunious but 
promising youth to prepare for professional services. 

Some method should be employed to assure an equitable 
distribution of promising youth among the professions. 

The southern region is confronted with the problem of 
holding in the region the professional personnel whom it 
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educates and of bringing back to the region those who go 
elsewhere for their education. 

There is a dearth of good teachers in the professional 
schools. 

One means of raising the status and of strengthening the 
teaching force of graduate and professional education in 
the South is to attract distinguished educators who have 
retired but who are still competent to make larger con- 
tributions as teachers and research workers. 

In some professions there is a special need to identify 
persons who possess special administrative abilities and who 
should prepare for administrative posts. 

Advantages might grow out of interprofessional co- 


operative research. 
Basic to all professional education is the foundation laid 
by the elementary and secondary schools. 


Group II, whose chairman was William J. 
McGlothin, consultant for professional programs, 
recommended that the Board make studies of the 
various professional fields as rapidly as possible 
with the help of consultants who would point up 
the problems and opportunities in particular fields. 
After analyzing the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, the Board should call together all accredited 
schools in the professional fields in the region and 
official representatives of the professional organi- 
zations. This group should then decide what should 
be done about these recommendations and what 
further action should be taken. 


AHEA Representatives Speak 


for Homemaking Education 


ELLA McNAUGHTON 
AHEA Headquarters 


Representatives of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association appeared before the federal 
Bureau of the Budget in Washington on October 
28 to present information to demonstrate our inter- 
est in and support of vocational homemaking edu- 
cation appropriations and to encourage an increase 
in these appropriations. 

The presentation to the members of the Bureau 
of the Budget included information about: 

1. The interest of the members of the American 
Home Economics Association in vocational 
homemaking education 
The vocational homemaking education program 
in elementary and secondary schools and its 
value to the community 
The values of the program developed for pre- 
paring teachers for vocational homemaking edu- 
cation positions 
The adult education program and its contribu- 
tion to improving home and family life in com- 
munities 
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The AHEA representatives included Mrs. Frances 
Taylor, Hampton, Virginia; Flemmie Kittrell, 
Howard University, Washington, D. C.; Julia 
Watkins, vocational home economics supervisor 
in Montgomery County, Maryland; and Mrs. Ella 
McNaughton. 


Homemakers Group 
Plans Lectures 


Approximately 200 brides-to-be and young ma- 
trons attended a series of free lectures on the 
theme “how to s-t-r-e-t-c-h your family dollar” 
which was presented by the Milwaukee Home- 
makers Group in co-operation with the Home- 
makers’ Center of the Milwaukee Public Library 
during October and November. Members of the 
Milwaukee group planned the outline and secured 
the home economists for lectures on these subjects: 
“Home Furnishings,” “Family Economics,” “Cloth- 
ing,” “Food,” “Textiles,” and “Household Equip- 
ment.” “Art in the Home” was discussed by an art 
librarian. 

Registration for the lectures took place at the 
public libraries and the auditorium, and the series 
was publicized through the use of posters in the 
libraries, the mailing of printed announcements to 
PTA’s and similar organizations, presentation of 
radio interviews, and the support of the morning 
newspaper. The speaker on textiles gave a preview 
of her lecture on a television program. Committee 
members for the Milwaukee Homemakers Group 
were: Mrs. Frank Sorauf, Mrs. Victor Hunkel, Mrs. 
Alfred Johnson, and Mrs. John Newman. 


AHEA Consumer Interests 
Committee Meets 


Mary C. WHITLOCK 
Chairman, AHEA Consumer Interests Committee 


At its 1952 fall meeting in Washington on Novem- 
ber 15 and 16, the consumer interests committee re- 
viewed its areas of work on the national level and 
made plans to continue projects in these areas and 
to suggest state activities paralleling or supple- 
menting the national program. 

The plans included in the national program are: 
1. Promote consumers’ interests through consumer- 

retailer co-operative action. 
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2. Attack and help solve specific problems cur- 
rently of serious concern to household buyers. 
Extend the understanding of AHEA members 
and others of (a) present grades and standards 
for consumer goods available for use in retail 
purchasing and (b) the value and use of in- 
formative labeling on consumer goods. 
Develop AHEA standards for consumer goods, 
and prepare “how-to-buy” leaflets related to the 
standards and on other topics. 
Co-operate with the American Standards As- 
sociation in the promulgation of ASA standards 
and in getting them used in the retail market. 
Co-operate with the national Office of Price 
Stabilization. 
Participate in the U. S. Federal Trade Com- 
mission and U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion hearings, and co-operate to strengthen the 
consumer protection those agencies are au- 
thorized to give. 


State Associations 


Proud of Headquarters 


FRANCES URBAN 
Field Secretary, AHEA 


The increasing pride that our affiliated state 
associations have in our beautiful headquarters 
building is more and more evident to me as I meet 
with AHEA members in all parts of the country. 
During the autumn months I had a five-week trip 
which enabled me to take part in three state associa- 
tion meetings, visit four different college and uni- 
versity campuses, assist with two province work- 
shops of college clubs, represent the AHEA at a 
three-day meeting of the FHA national advisory 
board and council, and meet with two homemakers 
groups and AHEA committee chairmen. 

The state groups whose members have not met 
their quota for the Permanent Headquarters Fund 
are redoubling their efforts. All the state associa- 
tions are giving serious thought to the place of 
divisions and departments in the AHEA and are 
also interested in the recent report of the AHEA 
committee on legislation. It is gratifying to see 
the affiliated states carrying out our national pro- 
gram of work and giving attention to local needs. 

My most recent trip took me south to the Florida 
Home Economics Association meeting. On my way 
there I visited Radford College in Virginia and 
worked with the college club members there. 





Montgomery Photo 


Kansas City Welcomes AHEA President. The 
Greater Kansas City Home Economics Club was hostess 
to visiting out-of-state home economists at a luncheon 
honor of Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president of 
the American Home Economics Association, in Kansas 
City, November 20. The luncheon was held during a 
meeting in Kansas City of the local arrangements com- 
mittee, Mrs. Herbert, members of the AHEA head- 
quarters staff, and the executive committee of the Mis- 
souri Home Economics Association to co-ordinate plans 
for the June meeting of AHEA in Kansas City. Seated 
above, left to right, Mrs. Frances Kerley, president, Mis- 
souri Home Economics Mrs. Annabelle 
Marsh, vice-chairman, local arrangements for the 1953 
annual meeting; Mrs. Herbert; Maxine Erickson, chair- 
man, local arrangements for the 1953 annual meeting; 
and Mildred Horton, executive secretary of AHEA. 


Association; 


Plans Made for 
Kansas City Meeting 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS 
Chairman, Program Planning Committee 
1953 Annual Meeting of AHEA 


“You Are the Key to Better Relations—Better Per- 
sonal Relations, Better Public Relations, and Better 
Relations in the Greater Community”—is to be the 
theme of the 1953 annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association in Kansas City, June 
23 to 26. 

This year’s emphasis on the individual and upon 
the fact that the individual is important is the logi- 
cal continuation of the themes of the past several 
annual meetings of the Association. It will be 
developed in three general sessions, one on each of 
the three aspects of the theme, and in an afternoon 
of discussion groups. 

Meeting in Kansas City November 21 and 22, 
the program planning committee for the 1953 
annual meeting outlined a strong program centering 


around the theme and very considerably influenced 


by the results of the evaluation of the 1952 annual 
meeting. In response to the wishes expressed 
the 1952 evaluation, discussion groups will be con- 
tinued but will all discuss the same question: 
“What Makes for Good Personal Relations? How 
Can I as a Home Economist Have Better Personal 
Relations—in My Family, in My Profession, and in 
My Community?” Also in response to last year's 
evaluation suggestions, one of the general sessions 
will include a symposium of home economists. 

The goals for the 1953 annual meeting, as set up 
by the program planning committee, are to provide 
inspiration, information, and stimulation, and op- 
portunity for participation. Careful evaluation of 
the 1953 meeting will determine how well these 
goals are met and, if necessary, offer suggestions 
for improvement next year. 

The eye openers, too, are to have a theme this 
year: “New Ideas and New Techniques.” The three 
early morning programs will be presented as 
demonstrations on the subjects “News in Foods,” 
“Today’s House and the Things in It,” and “Cloth- 
ing and Style.” 

On the lighter side, the program is to include a 
gala first night with exhibits open in the evening, 
followed by “Missouri Night” festivities at the Audi- 
torium later in the evening. “Missouri Night” will 
provide an opportunity for AHEA members to meet 
the Missouri hostesses, the AHEA officers, as well 
as old and new friends. Exhibitors and foreign visi- 
tors will be special guests of honor at the Missouri 
Night event. 

An “In the Heart of America” banquet on Thurs- 
day evening will have the president’s address by 
Mrs. Herbert as its most important feature. The 
local arrangements committee in Kansas City has 
plans for entertainment at both the Missouri Night 
and the Banquet. 

Alumnae groups will have three opportunities to 
get together this year, with time reserved for a 
luncheon, tea, or dinner. Again, in response to the 
1952 evaluation, the time allowed for the honorary 
fraternity breakfasts has been lengthened slightly 
in order that there will be time to introduce the 
officers or to plan a brief program. 

A booklet on where to eat in Kansas City and 
what to see in addition to the exhibits is being pre- 
pared by the local arrangements committee and will 
be available at the Missouri hospitality booth in the 
Auditorium. From the sample of Kansas City 
hospitality that the program planning committee 
enjoyed during our two days in the convention city 
we advise everyone to come to annual meeting 
early and stay late. 
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Spring Meetings of 


State Associations 


Crry AND DATE OF MEETING 
Birmingham, March 26 
Arizona Phoenix, March 20-21 
Arkansas Little Rock, March 27-28 
IIE oo ccocenamannanniailel San Francisco, March 28-30 
Date not yet decided 
Berlin, May 14 

Date not yet decided 

Date not yet decided 
Athens, April 17-18 
Bloomington, April 10-11 
Des Moines, April 18 
Wichita, March 26-28 
Augusta, May 9 

Date not yet decided 
Springfield, April 11 

Battle Creek, May 1-2 

Date not yet decided 
Jefferson City, March 20-21 
Great Falls, February 20-21 
Grand Island, March 13-14 
Executive committee at Las 
Vegas, April 4 

New Jersey ........cccsorceereoee New Brunswick, May 3 
| a me ae New York City, May 1-2 
North Dakota Grand Forks, April 17-18 
Re eee en Columbus, March 13-14 
CIID cricisccininisncsmennennenimnitl Eugene, April 17-18 
Pennsylvania Philadelphia, May 1-2 
Rhode Island ..................... East Providence, March 19 
CT Mitchell, April 10-11 
pS RET Memphis, April 17-19 
Mineral Wells, May 8-9 
Salt Lake City, May 1-2 
Date not yet decided 
Roanoke, March 19-21 
Yakima, April 17-18 
Jackson’s Mill, May 1-3 
Green Lake, April 24-25 


Alabama 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 
Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


Nevada 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 





Public Relations Exchange 





Memo to: You 
From: Public Relations Committee of AHEA 
EvizaBetH J. LyNaHan, Chairman 


AHEA is an organization that functions through 
individuals in democratic fashion; therefore, this 
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memo is directed to you, an individual member. 
We are joined together because in this way we bet- 
ter achieve our mutual aims, but our Association is 
set up to work through and for all of us. To help 
each person to be informed on accomplishments so 
far, your public relations committee presents this 
interim report. 

At Atlantic City in June, the following recom- 
mendations were presented to the AHEA executive 
board: 


1. That a person be employed on a full- or part-time basis 
to help develop and administer a long-term program of 
public relations for AHEA and its affiliated groups. 
(Status today—This is still to be considered but is not 
financially feasible at the moment. ) 

That in addition to the public relations committees 
within AHEA departments and state associations, a small 
steering or advisory committee be set up to advise with 
the officers, staff, and person to be named. as occasion 
demands. 

(Status today—An advisory committee on the handbook 
on public relations has been appointed. One meeting 
has been held.) 

That consideration be given to a work conference on 
public relations at the time of the next annual meeting 
and possibly followed by regional and state workshops. 
That a session be planned for the entire membership at 
the AHEA meeting next June on a presentation of ef- 
fective public relations procedures. 

(Status today—It has been requested of the program 
committee that if possible time be set aside for such a 
meeting. ) 

That a subcommittee of the public relations committee be 
designated to work on definitions of “home economics” 
and “home economist” with a view to their inclusion in 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles and other dic- 
tionaries. 

(Status today—Such a subcommittee has already been 
set up. Questionnaires are out, and we hope to have a 
definition we can all quote within a short time. ) 

That support be given to the proposal of the HEIB 
department with respect to the development and publi- 
cation of a handbook on public relations. 

(Status today—Work has already started on this. The 
advisory committee has met, and the booklet is in 
preparation. We think it will be of immense value to all 
of us.) 


In the final analysis, public relations depends on 
us. Please note our goals, how we are progressing, 
and what each of us can do to aid our department 
representatives on the public relations committee 
and our state public relations chairmen. Then let's 
do it! Be sure that the state chairmen know what 
you and your group do and report it, for it is 
through the exchange and co-ordination of work- 
able programs that we march forward. 





Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by HeLen L. CAWLEY 
Utah State Agricultural College 


“Society” is people, L. K. Frank. Child Study 

29, No. 4 (Fall 1952), pp. 4-6+. 

Problems confronting parents regarding goals 
and values to offer children in this rapidly changing 
world are discussed. If the most is to be made of 
the new understanding of mental health, we must 
attempt to use these insights in creating and be- 
coming a part of a better social order. The ad- 
vancement of mental health depends on society's 
recognizing that there is no economic, political, 
or social mechanism or force but only people carry- 
ing on their activities within group patterns. 

A new framework of thinking about the indi- 
vidual and social order has arisen from the recently 
formulated dynamic conceptions of the universe. 
This view presents man as creatively making his 
own way of life and emphasizes that whatever 
people do should be considered in their relation to 
their development as a people and as individuals. 
We, and all peoples of the world, find ourselves 
today in the situation where we cannot depend 
upon certain basic assumptions for guidance and 
are disturbed. We realize that outworn concepts do 
not help and that the best preparation for tomor- 
row is to live fully today. 


Why cooperative planning? R. Stranc. Childhood 

Educ. 29, No. 1 (Sept. 1952), pp. 8-10. 

The author points out that certain psychological 
conditions form the foundation for co-operative 
planning. Some of these are: careful motivation 
along recognized lines, orientation to a definite 
goal, a sense of belonging to a group engaged in 
a stimulating project, and an awareness of the 
meaning of the parts of the pattern. 

The value of pupils’ having a definite goal 
recognized. The psychological explanation of this is: 
(1) Pupil is aided in seeing the significance of each 
step in reaching goal. (2) A goal increases effort. 
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(3) Satisfaction is brought about through goal- 
motivated behavior. 

The initiative and effort brought about by a 
sense of belonging is an evidence of the effective- 
ness of pupil planning. 

Planning is a worth-while activity with groups as 
well as individuals. Pupil-teacher planning at the 
beginning of each day would include the immediate 
activities of the day and their relation to the total 
educational program. Regular appraisal of ogre 
planning and progress is important. Flexibility i 
planning Changes can be best mé ide 
when goals and purposes are clear. 


is necessary. 


Education for democracy: What is it? R. B. 
Smitu. Child Study 29, No. 4 (Fall 1952), pp. 
7-9+. 

The author emphasizes that, although education 
for democracy is the watchword of American edu- 
it is difficult. The clarification of 
terms which are associated with the phrase “edu- 
cation for democracy” is important. Fortunately, a 
great number of persons define democracy as “that 
philosophy which says that human welfare must be 
primary in every relationship of life.” 


cators, achieving 


Young democrats are made in the home. It is 
most important that a child gain a confidence in 
life in the early years. Inner confidence cannot be 
based on affection alone; therefore, youngsters also 
need to develop personal skills to gain a growing 
sense of mastery and achievement. 

Roadblocks to life adjustment education, A. E. 
Teeve. Education 73, No. 2 (Oct. 1952), pp. 
104-107. 

Despite the sponsorship of the U.S. Office of 
Education and capable leadership, the Life Adjust- 
ment Education movement faces roadblocks even 
in the year of 1952. It is handicapped because it 
is the successor to movements which lost much of 
their effectiveness. 

Difficulties to implementing the program are: 
(1) Need for unrestricted use of school busses and 
need for flexibility of schedules and a normal teach- 
ing load in order that instructors may make full 
use of available resources of the community; (2) 
lack of teachers who have a broad knowledge and 
understanding of several subject fields; (3) dearth 
of classroom information, planned and organized 
for this activity; (4) administration of regent or 
achievement tests at close of year as main basis of 
promotion of students. 

The Commission feels that becoming aware of 
the unsolved problems connected with Life Adjust- 
ment Education is the first step toward their solu- 
tion. There is no single pattern for improvement. 
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State restraints on competition. Consumer Repts. 

17, No. 9 (Sept. 1952), pp. 439-441. 

The states have been granted new power over 
the price of consumer goods. The public may be 
unaware of such power since emphasis is placed 
more on national affairs than on state matters. 
There is less representation of consumer groups in 
state capitals than in Washington, D. C. 

The power given by Congress to the states was 
to prevent price decreases, not price rises. All but 
three states—Vermont, Missouri, and Texas—have 
made price-fixing legal. 

The same processors and growers who have op- 
posed government interference at the national level 
will have more influence over state control because 
the state boards are manned by the people they 
are better able to control.—L.W. 


Doctor bills pile up: How can families pay? 
U.S. News & World Rept. 33, No. 16 (Oct. 17, 
1952), pp. 65-70. 

Nearly one family in five owes unpaid medical 
bills. The average debt of $105 for each of the 
10.2 million families makes the total more than 
one billion dollars. At a time when the growing 
American population is in need of more doctors, 
the problem of financing medical educations and 
the Korean crisis lessen the number of men avail- 
able for civilian service. 

The methods most widely in use to finance family 
medical care are: (1) private insurance and (2) 
comprehensive insurance based on co-operative or- 
ganization of groups of doctors serving groups of 
contributors. 

To meet the needs of the American people, the 
President's Commission on the Health Needs of the 
Nation is likely to recommend private health in- 
surance, perhaps aided by government money. 
Federal aid in financing the education of more 
doctors is almost sure to be recommended.—L.W. 


Resources of aged insurance beneficiaries: 1951 
national survey, E. C. Wentwortn. Social 
Security Bull. 15, No. 8 (Aug. 1952), pp. 3-6. 
The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
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in a survey of 18,000 aged beneficiaries during 1951, 
found that two-thirds of all beneficiary groups 
(single old-age, aged-widow, and couples) would 
have had nothing or less than $75 per person for 
the entire year without this aid; only one in every 
eight bene ficiary groups would have had a monthly 
retirement income of $50 or more per person. When 
independent money retirement income and the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits were added 
together, six out of ten beneficiary groups still had 
less than $50 a month per person. 

Most beneficiaries were found to be disabled or 
too old to work, as two-thirds of the men and seven- 
tenths of the women were so reported. About three 
out of five had either nothing or less than $500 per 
person in liquid assets. About 46 per cent owned 
their homes—but some houses were mortgaged. 

For the large majority, the survey shows that the 
small monthly benefit is a critical item of money. 
It makes possible economic independence in their 
own homes or in those of relatives.—L.S. 


America is growing—are you? V. D. Reep. Print- 
ers’ Ink 241, No. 2 (Oct. 10, 1952), pp. 29-31. 
Today, 10,501 live babies will be born in 

America. Today, 4,074 persons will die. Each ~ 

85 people will emigrate from our country one? 

will migrate into it. Net daily increase is tina 

monthly increase is over 200,000. 

Referring to predictions of noted economists, Mr. 
Reed points out that this increase will continue and 
businesses and cities need to prepare to grow with 
this “miracle of America.” 

“All of these people will have troublesome habits 
of bunching up, scattering out, moving around, 
looking for new jobs and homes, demanding better 
services and facilities, wanting better and more 
schools,” he says. 

During the 1940-50 decade, the number of chil- 
dren under five years increased by 55 per cent. 
Education for these children is an immediate con- 
cern. The number of persons 75 years old and over 
increased by 45 per cent. Low-cost housing for the 
“oldsters” is a legislative problem. For homes to 
house our population, building codes need revision. 

The author concludes, “How to grow with 
America is largely a matter of knowing how 
America will grow and change, then keeping ahead 
of the tide rather than following the crest.”—L.S. 


Our changed population outlook and its signifi- 
cance, J. S. Davis. Am. Econ. Rev. 42, No. 3 
(June 1952), pp. 304-325 
The population of continental United States has 
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increased 25.1 million in the last 12 years. Con- 
trary to predictions of a stationary or declining 
population, the population increased by nearly 15 
per cent and the number of married couples rose 
by 24 to 26 per cent in the 1940-50 decade. A 
fresh upsurge of population is expected in the 
1970's as girl babies of the 1940's will be bearing 
children. “No population peak of any size, at any 
date, is either in sight or safely predictable, ” says 
the author. 

Mr. Davis advances the idea that all will be well 
if economic and social conditions permit gradual 
increase in consumption levels and improvements 
in working conditions. The gains from higher pro- 
ductivity will be enjoyed in more goods and serv- 
ices, better housing, shorter hours of labor, earlier 
marriage, somewhat more living children per 
family, and greater ease in old age. The problems 
of educational facilities, full employment, the aged, 
and housing as affected by population are further 
discussed by the author. The suggestion that con- 


sideration be given to the effects of population on 
the per capita consumption of the country is 


pertinent.—L.S. 


A kitchen for the “take it easy cook,” A. M. 
Wiuson. Today's Health 30, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 44-46. 

Mrs. Wilson has two scores on which she can 
rely as an authority on a work simplification 
kitchen. She is a home economist interested 
good kitchen organization, and she has a doctor 
husband who doubtless has patients who need help 
in streamlining their work for health reasons. 

At the invitation of Margaret Austin, MD, of 
Women’s and Children’s Hospital, Chicago, Mrs. 
Wilson became consultant for the building of 
“model” kitchen. The purpose of the project was 
to show how the principles of work simplification 
developed by industry can be used in a kitchen to 
meet the needs of a patient with heart disease. 
Questions that influence procedure in developing 
a “take it easy” kitchen are discussed. They are: 
W hat does a doctor mean when he te ‘ls his patients 
to “take it easy”? Can a “take it easy” kitchen be 
built with stock equipment available in the present 
market? Can improvements be made on other work 
simplification kitchens to build an even better 
kitchen for the heart patient? 

The author answers these questions with fascinat- 
ing solutions which can be used by any homemaker. 
In fact, one of the best statements made in the 
article is Mrs. Wilson’s closing sentence: “P.S 
You don’t need to have heart disease to build 
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kitchen like this. It is just as good for anyone who 
wants to be a ‘take it easy’ cook.”—C.L. 


What to do with your savings. Changing Times 

(Sept. 1952), pp. 7-11. 

Who isn’t puzzling over this very point? What is 
a perfect investment that would be safe, inflation- 
resistant, and would yield a sizable return? Chang- 
ing Times says: “There ain't no such animal. You 
have to compromise.” The first thing you need is 
to have clearly in mind the job you want each par- 
ticular investment to perform. Investments are like 
clothes—those you buy for use in freezing weather 
are not those you buy for a trip to Florida. 

A series of searching questions that can help you 
focus on your own objective is given. Then comes 
a list of investments most commonly bought by the 
nonprofessional investor, with a brief desc ription 
of each, giving both good points and bad. 

A table is included that also compares the types 
of securities, according to their assured safety of 
dollars, safety of purchasing power, size of yield, 
initial yield compared with average yield, smallness 
or lack of selling charge, liquidity, ease of small 
periodic purchase, and chance for long-term growth. 

The best compromise, the article suggests, is to 
make sure there is life insurance for protection. 
Second best is a reserve fund investment where the 
dollars will be safe. Then, if there is money to 
spare, it should be placed where it can make more 
money and grow. There are enough good baskets 
available—no one should allow himself to be in a 
position where he can lose all his eggs.—C.L. 


Shopping spreads out: ‘Downtown’ is worried. 
U.S. News & World Rept. 33, No. 19 (Nov. 7, 
1952), pp. 58-63. 

Studies in Washington, D. C., 
Ohio, measured the trend toward the shifting of 
trade from downtown to surburban areas. This 
move involves problems of locating business, main- 
taining sales volumes in downtown stores, selling 
certain merchandise in different locations, and 
satisfying different income levels. 

Suburban shopping has become popular because 
of congested parking areas in downtown districts, 
family’s shopping together on week ends in the 
family automobile, and the moving of middle-class 
families to the suburbs. 

City shopping centers still offer the advantage 
of holding the largest stocks of goods with a greater 
range in prices, and consumers tend to go to these 
to buy jewelry, high-fashion clothes, or expensive 
items of furniture.—L.W. 


and Cleveland, 
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Relationship of social status, intelligence, and 
sex of ten- and eleven-year-old children to an 
awareness of poverty, F. J. Estvan. Genetic 
Psychol. Mono. 46, First Half (1952), pp. 3-60. 
Data were gathered using a “projective-interview” 

methodology- —a picture of poverty served as the 
stimulus and a series of questions was used to evoke 
certain kinds of reactions. Subjects were selected 
from two extremes of social class status, 60 upper 
status children being paired with 60 lower status 
children on the basis of IQ, chronological age, and 
grade. Sex was equated in each group. The upper 
status children had a keener perception of the 
qualitative aspects of such problem areas as un- 
employment and education and seemed to have a 
greater awareness of the discomforts and hardships 
attending poverty. The lower status children 
tended to have greater sensitivity to factors such 
as quantity of clothing and money and health con- 
siderations. High-ability children recognized a 
wider range of problems associated with poverty 
but tended to underestimate the prevalence of 
poverty in their community, whereas low-ability 
children were more accurate in their estimates. Boys 
were more aware of health problems and of other 
problems associated with the masculine adult role— 
while girls showed more sensitivity to problems 
relating to family security. 


Learning in the first years of teaching, B. W. 
Merritt. Natl. Assoc. for Nursery Educ. Bull. 7, 
No. 1 (Fall 1952), pp. 5-10. 

Problems in four general areas confront the be- 
ginning teacher: developing ability to observe what 
happens in the nursery school; developing ability 
to understand what is seen; developing technical 
skills; and developing an appropriate sense of re- 
sponsibility. Quality and speed of learning are 
influenced strongly by the interpersonal relation- 
ships the young teac her is enabled to establish with 
the supervising teacher and with other staff mem- 
bers. A heavy burden falls upon the supervising 
teacher, and she can be expected to “give” only 
to the extent that she finds friendly acceptance, 
understanding, and satisfaction in the varied re- 
lationships of her personal and professional life. 
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The function of discussion groups, T. A. 
RatcuiFFe. World Federation for Mental Health 
Bull. 4, No. 2 (May 1952), pp. 59-64. 

The author attempts to evaluate the experience 
which the World Federation for Mental Health has 
had with discussion groups and makes observations 
pertinent to other large groups. Discussion groups 
are described as: a means of increasing a member's 
sense of participation in a meeting or organization; 
a means of gathering facts and opinions into a re- 
port representative of the fusion of the sources; a 
means of reducing interpersonal tensions in large 
multi-professional groups. There is need for a more 
definite understanding of group function by mem- 
bers as well as by the chairman. Where a group is 
meeting only for a conference week, time limita- 
tions and the nece ssity to prepare a “report” throw 
additional tensions into it. Groups working at an- 
nual meetings should be considered “short-term 
working parties” with specific discussion subjects 
and practical goals and should avoid setting such 
objectives as a “long-term” discussion or therapeutic 
group might have. 


A study of personality and social status, T. 
ALEXANDER and M. ALExANpveER. Child Devel. 23, 
No. 3 ( Sept. 1952), pp. 207-213. 

Is the fact that a child “is well liked by other 
children” evidence that he is making a satisfactory 
adjustment in terms of his own needs and goals? 
The social status of 27 children in a fourth grade 
was determined by three sociometric tests. The 
most chosen child in all the testing situations was 
“Joe.” The Thematic Apperception Test, Rorschach 
Test, observations, family interviews, puppet play, 
and other approaches to personality revealed 
that Joe’s high score was based on his docility, 
conformity, willingness to implement the ideas and 
projects of others, and on the fact that he provided 
an outlet for the aggression of others. Although his 
social status was high, he was seen as a child who 
remained emotionally isolated in his interpersonal 
relationships, with none of the personality charac- 
teristics generally associated with leade ship. How 
often in children’s groups are most-chosen children 
in need of aid toward more satisfactory inter- 
personal relationships? Do extremes of high social 
status in groups usually mean difficulty—that is, 
that the most-chosen child has characteristics that 
may lead to neurosis? Simply because a child is 
most chosen by his peers it does not mean that 
that child is effe ctively meeting his developmental 
tasks or possesses desirable personal character- 


istics. 
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Government controls and food production, L. 
]. Norton. Food Tech. 6, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 380-383. 

The activities of government which affect prices 
or allocation of goods in the market are price ceil- 
ings, price supports or floors, and direct allocation 
or rationing. A price ceiling leads to decreased out- 
put for economic as well as for psychological 
reasons. It must be accompanied, when used over 
a long period, by a subsidy and a rationing pro- 
gram. In general, price ceilings are profitable and 
popular only with those on the black market. 

On the other hand, tools used to keep prices from 
falling below a certain level are direct purchases, 
loans on stored crops, export subsidies, and import 
quotas. If no restraints are put on production, these 
tend to maintain or increase production. Sometimes 
this leads to acreage allotments or marketing quotas 
which distort production patterns. The more gen- 
erally we allow economic forces to guide produc- 
tion and markets, the better off we will be in the 
long run. 


Frozen concentrated milk, F. J. Doan. Food 
Tech. 6, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), pp. 402-404. 
During the latter stages of World War II, the 

army found that frozen fluid milk was as accept- 
able to wounded personnel as fresh milk. The ex- 
pense of this product could be minimized, but, in 
concentrating frozen milk, the flavor may become 
flat and even oxidized, and there is a progressive 
loss of stability in the casein. 

If consumers accept frozen concentrated milk it 
must be substantially equivalent to the fluid milk 
now available, it must be convenient, and must 
compete favorably with fluid milk in price. So 
far, these conditions are not all met, and use of this 
product is probably limited to places away from 
sources of supply. 


‘themiecal constituents, physical properties, and 
palatability of frozen pork, A. O. Mackey, A. 
W. Otrver, and S. C. Fanc. Food Research 17, 
No. 5 (Sept.-Oct., 1952), pp. 409-417. 

This study included changes in chemical composi- 
tion, physical properties, and palatability of pork 
stored at 0°F for approximately one year. Moisture 
was lost during both frozen storage and cooking, 
and these losses tended to balance each other, the 
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total loss being 14.4 to 17.2 per cent. The flavor 
of the fat deteriorated with increased length of 
storage period, and the flavor of the lean was less 
desirable after 8 months of storage. The flavor 
change was no faster for chops having a high per 
cent of fat in the lean than in those having little 
fat mixed with the muscle tissue. It must be con- 
cluded that frozen pork, when properly wrapped 
for approximately one year, 
identity, 


and stored at O°F 
retains essentially all of its 
tenderness, as fresh pork. 


ine Juding 


The non-microbial nature of the black spots on 
ice-packed shrimp, J. A. ALrorp and E. A. 
Fircer. Food Tech. 6, No. 6 (June 1952), pp. 
217-219. 

The development of black spots and blackened 
areas on fresh shrimp held in crushed ice has been 
a problem for many years. It begins after 2 to 4 
days of storage, developing somewhat more slowly 
in headed shrimp. At temperatures of 20°C and 
higher this discoloration does not occur, although 
the bacterial load increases rapidly. In this study 
it was found that only three agents—sodium bi- 
sulfite, propylene oxide, and heat—prevented the 
Thorough bacte- 


appearance of the black spots. 


riological tests showed that the markings were not 
microbiological in origin but probably were caused 
by an oxidative enzyme of the shrimp. 


Experimental methods in food tasting, L. L. 
Tuurstone. J. Applied Psychol. 35, No. 3 (June 
1951), pp. 141-145. 

When studying which ones of a group of food 
samples are preferred, it seems best to use as ex- 
perimental subjects random samples from the popu- 
lation for whom the foods were manufactured. 
The best plan is to obtain in a similar manner a 
single judgment from each subject about each one 
of a large number of foods, presented either by 
name or by actual specimens, rather than to con- 
fine attention to the work of a small group of expert 
tasters. This latter group still has an impor- 
tant function in supplementing other laboratory 
analyses. 

Such a population group can help find the effect 
of various conditions of manufacture and storage 
and packaging on food acceptance, the relative 
volume of various food items which will be chosen, 
and the combination of competing items which will 
maximize acceptance. Formal experimentation in 
this field can produce more significant results than 
simple frequency counts. 
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Further studies of the use of meat in the diet of 
infants and young children, KR. M. Leverton, 
G. Crark, P. M. Bancrorr, and E. CopeMan. 
J. Pediatrics 40, No. 6 (June 1952), pp. 761-766. 
Twenty-eight infants in their own homes and 60 

infants and 28 toddlers in a child-care institution 

were subjects for a study of the effect of the addi- 
tion of meat to the diet. The meat was mixed into 
the formula in an amount of one ounce daily for 
the infants of 6 to 8 weeks and 2 ounces for the 
infants of 6 months; up to 100 g of strained or diced 
meat was given daily to the older children. 

Hemoglobin and red cell values of the infants 
receiving meat increased above those of the sub- 
jects who served as controls. The toddlers served 
as their own controls, and their blood values rose 
during a 4-month period of meat supplementation 
and fell when meat was discontinued. The inci- 
dence of colds in the institution was reduced among 
the meat-fed infants. All infants were reported to 
have slept better and appeared more satisfied when 
they received meat. No adverse symptoms of any 
kind resulted from the addition of meat to the diets 
of children even as young as 6 weeks, nor did the 
meat interfere with milk consumption. 


A simple dietary technique for the production 
of hepatic necrosis with consideration of the 
factors preventing the lesions, |. GmLMan, C 
Grutpert, T. GatMaAn, and I. Spence. Am. J. 
Digestive Diseases 19, No. (July 1952), pp. 
201-211. 

When a diet consisting of 10 per cent pasteurized 
food yeast and 90 per cent dextrinized potato 
starch was fed to rats, hepatic necrosis developed 
in 100 per cent of those that had weighed 30 to 
40 g initially and in 80 to 100 per cent in those 
that weighed 40 to 250 g initially. In the former 
group, death occurred in 90 per cent of the rats 
by the 60th day and in 100 per cent by the 105th 
day. 

Hepatic necrosis was completely prevented by 
the addition of alpha-tocopherol or by powdered 
methionine, or by substituting uncooke d starch for 
the cooked starch or glucose plus thiamine or ribo- 
flavin for the food yeast. Survival time was in- 
creased by alpha-tocopherol and by methionine 
and was shortened by 21 to 32 days by cooked 
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starch and by 38 to 45 days by the substitution of 
glucose plus thiamine or menage for the cooked 
starch. Significant reductions in hepatic necrosis 
were effected by increasing Pos food yeast to 20 
per cent, by adding 3 per cent salt mixture, or by 
substituting brewer's yeast for the food yeast. Sur- 
vival time was increased by raising the yeast to 20 
per cent and by substituting glucose plus thiamine 
or riboflavin for the food yeast; it was not in- 
fluenced by the salt mixture. It was shortened by 
choline and increased by cystine. Neither choline 
nor cystine protected against the hepatic necrosis. 
When methionine was added to the ration in water 
solution, rather than as a powder, 100 per cent of 
the rats developed hepatic necrosis. 


Complete restitution of the liver in rats follow- 
ing necrosis and fibrosis of dietary origin, 
J. Gutman, C. Gitpert, T. Gittman, and I. 
SpeNcE. Am. J. Digestive Diseases 19, No. 17 
(July 1952), pp. 211-217. 
Weanling rats were fed the 1 

yeast—90 per cent potato starch diet until it was 

suspected that liver injury had supervened. A 

wedge of the most severely damaged portion of the 

then the rats were fed 


10 per cent food 


liver was then removed; 
a nutritionally adequate diet for varying periods. 
From time to time rats were sacrificed and their 
livers examined. At the end of 300 days, normal 
liver tissue was found in all rats, even in those that 
had had extensive acute massive hemorrhagic necro- 
sis or even extensive fibrotic areas. No evidence of 
remaining fibrous tissue was discovered. 
tissue overgrowth in the liver resulting from hepatic 
necrosis has heretofore been considered as an irre- 


Fibrous 


versible phenomenon. 

In another group of rats, the liver-necrotizing diet 
was fed alternately with a nutritionally adequate 
diet, the poor diet being fed for 30 days, the good 
diet for 3 days, with this sequence repeated for 
4 months. Following this, the good diet was fed 
for 7-day periods rather than for 3 days, and was 
alternated with the 30-day poor diet until the rats 
had been on the diet for 300 days. 

At autopsy, the livers displayed a 
morphological pictures, ranging from acute necrosis 
to gross distortion of the lobes, the latter simulating 
Laennec’s hepatic fibrosis in man. Although acute 
lesions still occurred, there was a tendency for liver 
damage to declare itself in a more chronic form. 

Experiments of this nature suggest some of the 
possible factors at play in producing the wide range 


variety of 


of hepatic diseases encountered in malnourished 


communities. 
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Contributed by Vircin1a Y. TROTTER 
and ARNOLD E. BARAGAR 
University of Nebraska 


The low income family and the too cheap house, 
{Round table of 31 members]. House & Home 
Edition—Mag. of Building 2, No. 4 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 105-113. 

Spokesmen and leaders of all the key groups and 
associations which make up the home building 
industry have come together to propose a coherent, 
comprehensive, free enterprise plan to meet the 
need for better low-cost housing. The program 
touches on every aspect of the low-cost housing 
problem, from the need for integrated research to 
the difficulties of good architectural design and 
from dimensional standardization to who should 
pay for slum rehabilitation. 

Specific new ways and policies are suggested by 
which architects, manufacturers, home _ builders, 
prefabricators, mortgage lenders, and especially 
FHA could help to meet the problem. The coun- 
try’s need for better housing cannot be met by new 
construction alone but can be achieved only if old 
housing is simultaneously brought up to higher 
standards. Construction of cheap new houses is 
not the best or even always a good answer to the 
need for better housing for low-income families. 

Federal money is allowed to tear down old 
buildings but not to improve them. In many cities 
old dwellings are just as well built as the units 
erected to replace them are likely to be, and far 
less cramped for space. 

These men suggest that the cost of rehabilitating 
existing dwellings should be borne by the owners 
because slums will not be eliminated until the profit 
is taken out of slum ownership. FHA should give 
property owners more help in financing improve- 
ments and rehabilitation costs of old houses. 

The pressure for cheap housing has taken many 
forms. The need for that pressure is less today be- 
cause home building is now entering a stage where 
competition is keener and market forces can be 
relied on to squeeze the water out of home-building 
costs, profits, and prices. Too many two-bedroom 
houses have been built and too few three-bedroom. 

Increased attention must be given to better de- 
sign for visual appeal, construction economy, and 


more convenient use of space. More research to 
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develop better material and methods is needed, as 
well as dimensional standardization and co-ordina- 
tion. To give home buyers full measure of better 
values today, the builders need co-operation from 
every element in the industry. 


Combustion for gas conversion burners, J. D. 
Connors. Heating & Ventilating 49, No. 10 
(Oct. 1952), pp. 83-87. 

For the uninitiated, here is a good discussion of 
the combustion of gaseous fuel, including such 
topics as yellow and blue flames, primary air-gas 
mixtures, primary air adjustment, and the charac- 
teristics of heat transfer from gas flames. a 
to heating appliances (conversion burners), the 
flame should be a soft blue with considerable esti 
throughout to utilize the greatest heat transfer by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. 

For the ordinary furnace, 80 per cent of the 
heating surface is in the combustion chamber; 
hence, the conversion burner should be designed 
and installed to do 80 per cent of the work in the 
combustion chamber. 

Basically, there are two types of conversion burn- 
ers—the upshot type and the inshot type. If burners 
are properly chosen and installed, conversion burn- 
ers can be as satisfactory as heating equipment 
specifically designed for gas. The requirements are 
outlined in the article. 


Sewing machines humming. Business Week, No. 
1206 (Oct. 11, 1952), pp. 130-134. 
“A good stiff dose of competition . . . 

imported in 1951 came to 456,000... 

to stir the Americans to a flood of new products, a 

burst of promotion, and some wary shifts in strategy 


total units 
was plenty 


all around.” 

The big three in the sewing machine industry 
are introducing new machines to compete with the 
foreign zigzag machines. Promotion budgets are 
up, and tie-in promotions aimed at increased home 
sewing are the order of the day. Importers are 
pushing for increased sales. Japanese machines 
have increased greatly in the last three years, and 
reports are that sales are “terrific.” Te aching is be- 
ing stressed at all retail stores. Sewing machines of 
all makes are cashing in on the sew-it-yourself 
trend, though there is some evidence, such as the 
drop in pattern sales, to show that the boom has 
slackened. Prices are still high and some are 
increasing. 

[Home economists. Look for added interest in 
sewing and perhaps inquiries about sewing ma- 
chines. | 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Beatrice DoNALDSON 
University of Wisconsin 


BRENNAN. 
, pp. 136, 


Finding and keeping employees, CG. 
Modern Hosp. 79, No. 4 (Oct. 1952) 
138. 

The mental attitude of the employee is considered 
the controlling factor in work production and the 
employer is often responsible for the attitude. 
Errors in personnel selection may be due to a fail- 
ure to determine first what abilities, skills, and 
personal qualifications are important for the job 
and to make adequate use of such information. The 
method used in employee selection is important. 

One of the best means for developing a source 
of labor supply is to develop personnel policies 
which will provide such personal satisfaction for 
the employees that they will recommend their or- 
ganization to friends who are seeking employment. 
Other means are to conduct vocational tours 
through the institution, promote persons within the 
organization, and advertise in trade journals. 

Interviewing the prospective employee is another 
important aspect in finding and keeping employees. 


The interviewer should provide enough informa- 
tion so that the interviewee will know what the 
institution expects of him and he in turn will know 
what to expect from management. 


Food service in small hospitals: (3) Preparing 
and serving poultry, fish, dairy products, R. 
C. Lirguist and J. Hartman. Modern Hosp. 79, 
No. 4 (Oct. 1952), pp. 120, 122, 124. 

The price per pound of edible poultry meat may 
be approximately the same regardless of whether 
the birds are purchased live, dressed, or ready-to- 
cook. A dressed bird has been bled and picked 
but not drawn; the head and feet have not been 
removed. A ready-to-cook bird has been evis- 
cerated, thoroughly cleaned inside and out, and 
the pinfeathers have been removed. Prices and 
vield as well as labor costs should be checked to 
determine the most economical purchase. Quality 
should be determined on the basis of: plumpness 
of the breast and legs, well distributed fat, and 
absence of skin blemishes and pinfeathers. Some 
poultry is inspected for wholesomeness and some is 
graded for quality. Other poultry is both graded 
and inspected. Select young chickens for broiling, 
frying, and roasting; older birds for stewing. Age 
is indicated by a coarse skin and a firm breastbone. 
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Fish is a good source of protein and is frequently 
less expensive than meat and is easy to prepare. 
Fresh fish should be purchased in the amount 
needed for immediate use unless freezing facilities 
are available. 

Equipment for cooking eggs should be provided 
at each point of service so that eggs can be served 
as cooked. Dried eggs are becoming increasingly 
popular for institution food preparation. They 
should be reconstituted with water before they are 
used and should be used only in foods that are to 
be thoroughly cooked. Two tablespoons of firmly 
packed dried egg powder mixed with 2% table- 
spoons of water equals one egg. 

Food cost can be decreased to some extent 
through the use of evaporated milk or nonfat dry 
milk. Evaporated milk can be used in puddings, 
cooked cereals, creamed soups, vegetables, sauces, 
custards, and baked goods. Dry milk is easy to 
use and store. When reconstituted, it can replace 
fluid or evaporated milk and in the dry form can 
be mixed with other dry ingredients in ‘the recipes 
of many baked products. One cup or 4 ounces of 
nonfat dry milk can be added to 4 cups of warm 
water to make 1 quart of reconstituted milk. 

Portion control is an important aspect of food 
preparation and service and cost control inasmuch 
as quantities of food to be purchased are most 
efficiently determined by the portion yield of each 
recipe. 


Dietitians—supply and demand, E. E. Smriru. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 10 (Oct. 1952), 
pp. 948, 950+. 

Although the number of dietitians has increased 
to some extent in the past few years, the demand 
has more than doubled. The first step toward in- 
creasing the supply is to interest more students in 
taking home economics courses in college and sub- 
sequently choosing dietetics as their career. Parents, 
counselors, other adult groups, as well as the pro- 
spective students, should be informed about 
dietetics as a profession. Adult groups can be 
given information through career talks, distribu- 
tion of literature, and the answering of questions. 
For the high school students, the vocational guid- 
ance activities should be informal, indirect, subtle, 
and glamorous. 

Men should be recruited, retired home economists 
and dietitians should be re-employed, and sub- 
sidiary workers should be recruited and trained 
for the more routine work. Recruiting is a profes- 
sional responsibility of members of the dietetic 
profession. 





Vol. 45, No. 1 


Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Lrtt1an Nasu and Rosia BLAND 
Chicago Nutrition Forum 


Necessary foods for emergency feeding, J. M. 
Hunpiey, MD. Public Health Repts. 67, No. 9 
(Sept. 1952), pp. 864-866. 

A joint policy of the Federal Civil Defense Ad- 
ministration and the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture stipulates that foods for emergency feeding 
should be made available from existing commercial 
stocks and distributed through normal channels. 
The maintenance of a rotating family food shelf 
consistent with the national food supply is en- 
couraged. The foods on this shelf should be staple 
products normally available and used and not 
hoarded. The characteristics of such foods are out- 
lined. 

It is recommended that food wholesalers, jobbers, 
and distributors in strategic locations increase in- 
ventories of specified foods to partly or completely 
meet anticipated emergency needs.—L.N. 


Nutritional problems and civil defense, J. 
Drummonp. Public Health Repts. 67, No. 9 
(Sept. 1952), pp. 857-859. 

Emergency feeding experience in Western 
Europe during World War II demonstrated that 
energy dominates the nutrition picture; cases of 
ill health caused by protein or vitamin deficiency 
were rare. The outstanding problem in civilian 
feeding is to find ways and means of providing the 
energy requirement with palatable and acceptable 
foods. 

An energy deficiency quickly affects morale. Dis- 
content, grumbling, and irritability are associated 
with approximately a 20 per cent calorie reduction, 
particularly in those doing physical work. At a 
2,000 calorie level with differential rationing, all 
population groups get along well. At 1500 calorie 
levels, only survival is provided for unless part of 
the population is subjected to starvation. It is of 
utmost importance to give food that people 
will eat rather than food that is nutritious but 
unappetizing.—L.N. 


Feeding of mothers and children under emer- 
gency conditions, M. M. Hesertine. Public 
Health Repts. 67, No. 9 (Sept. 1952), pp. 872- 
875. 

The British report presented to the Combined 
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Conference on Administrative and Scientific As- 
pects of Food in Civil Defense stressed that emer- 
gency feeding is not necessarily mass feeding. It 
is recommended that, especially for infants and 
young children, food be provided in the home or 
immediate neighborhood. 

During an acute emergency of less than a week, 
first consideration should be given to infants under 
two years and lactating women. For emergencies of 
more than one week, it is hoped that children be- 
tween two and six years and women in the last 
half of the pregnancy period will also receive 
supplementary foods. 

This article lists foods that will provide the 
probable nutritional needs of infants, young chil- 
dren, and pregnant and lactating women for 
emergencies of a few days and more than one 
week.—L.N. 


Prevention of chronic illness, I. J. BricuTMan, 
MD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 28, No. 9 (Sept. 
1952), pp. 809-814. 

The nutritionist must take her place among other 
professional groups in the fight to prevent chronic 
illness, the kind which is the number one public 
health problem. Attention needs to be given to 
maintenance of good nutrition and right weight as 
an aid in decreasing the likelihood of chronic 
disease. When positive health is maintained, in- 
cipient disease will be easier to detect. There are 
instances where application of specific dietary con- 
trols, such as use of the low salt or low cholesterol 
diets, may help prevent chronic illness. 

The nutritionist may assist in rehabilitating the 
patient and in minimizing the disabling effects of 
illness by leading the patient to eat an adequate 
diet and to maintain proper weight.—R.B. 


Protein requirements of old age, A. A. ALBANESE, 
R. A. Hiccons, B. Vesta, L. STEPHANSON, and 
M. Matscu. Geriatrics 7, No. 2 (Mar.-Apr., 
1952), pp. 109-116. 

In order to learn more about the normal aging 
process, dietary needs of healthy women over 65 
were compared with those for other age groups in 
terms of blood protein levels, excretion products 
of protein metabolism, and calorimetric data. It 
appears that the caloric and protein needs of this 
age group are 20 to 30 per cent lower than the 
National Research Council recommendations for 
sedentary female adults. This low level of nutri- 
tion appears to support normal blood hemoglobin 
and total plasma protein levels, as well as good 
health, in the women in this study.—R.B. 
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Textiles 


and Clothing 


Contributed by ELEANorE ADAM 
New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Make your furs wear longer, G. L. Burr. Cornell 

Extension Bull. No. 838 (Feb. 1952), 16 pages. 

A homemaker can care for and repair her furs 
and may even undertake to remodel a fur coat after 
experimenting on smaller articles of fur. Elaborate 
equipment and supplies are not necessary for re- 
pairing worn spots or rips in fur. Specific direc- 
tions are given in this bulletin for cleaning, glazing, 
patching worn spots, and for making a new collar 
out of an old one. Included are three pages of 
questions and answers giving information on stor- 
age, moth-prevention, dyeing of furs. 


‘iber modification seen finishing aid, {Edi- 
torial|. Textile Age 16, No. 6 (June 1952), p. 40. 
At a meeting of the American Association of 

Textile Chemists and Colorists, D. D. Gagliardi of 
the Warwick Chemical Company reported that more 
desirable results in finishing can be obtained by 
using chemical means to modify the fibers in the 
woven state. For instance, modification of cellulose 
acetate would result in increased fusion tempera- 
ture. Consequently the ironing temperature could 
be raised. Improvements in strength and resistance 
to abrasion of crease-resistant fabrics could be 

achieved and dimensional stability could be im- 

proved by modification. Better control of felting 

and shrinkage of wool is also possible. These de- 
sirable modifications are not yet commercially avail- 
able because of the high cost of time and labor. 


Nature gives to man inspiration in her hidden 
arts. Am. Fabrics 22 (Summer 1952), pp. 116- 
119. 

Creative art forms are a manifestation of man’s 
highest spirit. Deprived of the creative element, 
useful and material objects remain useful without 
appeal. Today, art forms are a necessary and vital 
sales ingredient to the manufacturer. They are a 
source of inspiration to not only the textile design- 
ers but to manufacturers of all goods and mer- 
chandise for today’s living. 

Pictured in this article are beautiful photographs 
from Tet Borsig and art objects from the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art which show that everyday 
things whose designs are inspired by nature and 
rightly produced will perform an additional func- 
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tion—that of refreshing and recreating our spirits 
with their beauty. 


U. S. Testing unit to determine fabric appeal 
via psychometrics, A. W. Burner. Women’s 
Wear Daily 85, No. 74 (Oct. 14, 1952), p. 29. 
Fabric manufacturers have always had to gamble 

on public acceptance of new types of novelty fab- 
rics or prints. The United States Testing Co., Inc., 
believes that a new testing approach called psycho- 
metrics will solve this problem and has already 
formed a psychometrics division under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Dean Foster. 

Psychometrics is basically the psychological ap- 
proach to a predetermination of fabric appeal or a 
study of human reactions to factors that govern 
such things as hand, drape, brightness, style, com- 
fort, and sales appeal. Testing of this type has been 
used in food and furniture industries but not in 
textiles. 

In this kind of testing a number of persons from 
all strata of economic life are asked a wide variety 
of carefully phrased questions about the cloth, 
the garment, the color, and whether or not they 
would buy a certain product. Similar products are 
offered for comparison. Testing of this type on a 
laboratory basis eliminates all extraneous inter- 
ference in getting proper reaction to design, color, 
texture, and so on. A small number of observers 
and a great number of observations under controlled 
conditions are more accurate than pooled informa- 
tion obtained by door-to-door surveys. 


Modern textiles handbook, Part I, L. Maver and 
H. Wecuster. Modern Textiles 33, No. 10 (Oct. 
1952), pp. 42-43 +. 

Part I discusses the history of the development 
of rayon and methods of producing it. The three 
methods of spinning (pot spinning, bobbin spin- 
ning, and continuous spinning) are explained. 
Physical properties of rayon, such as tensile strength 
and elasticity, as well as the chemical properties, 
are described. The factors which must be taken into 
consideration when dyeing rayon are enumerated 
and many uses for viscose rayon, Fiber E, and 
cuprammonium are listed. 

The authors have compiled general information 
on man-made fibers in their handbook which may 
prove very useful to persons interested in textiles. 
It is not to be considered a technical handbook on 
procedures of manufacturing and processing. Part 
II of the Modern Textiles Handbook, giving funda- 
mental facts about acetate, will appear in the No- 
vember 1952 issue of Modern Textiles. 





The Effectiveness of the High School Program 
in Home Economics: A Report of a Five-Year 
Study of Twenty Minnesota Schools. By CLaRa 
Brown Arny. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1952, 319 pp., $4.75. 

This book describes an attempt to discover and 
remedy weaknesses in the programs of twenty high 
schools in Minnesota. A second objective of the 
study was to learn what factors appeared to in- 
fluence effectiveness in these twenty programs. 
The author classifies the research project as action 
research and states that “those engaged in action 
research are primarily concerned with solving spe- 
cific problems in their own situations, and not with 
deciding whether their findings would be applicable 
beyond the group or situation studied.” 

Supervisors of high school home economics pro- 
grams will be interested in this report for four 
reasons. (1) The value of a testing program is 
illustrated as a means of discovering weaknesses 
and of challenging teachers and administrators to 
make improvements. (2) Some of the instruments 
developed would be useful, particularly the Black- 
well Check Lists. (3) Suggestions for improving the 
effectiveness of programs should prove helpful. 
(4) The advantages of working concentratedly with 
a few schools is demonstrated. 

Research workers in the field of home economics 
education will find the report of interest from 
several standpoints. The “generalizations” in Chap- 
ter VIII can be used as hypotheses to be tested in 
a larger number of schools and in other states and 
in city programs. The difficulty of designing research 
of an experimental nature becomes clearer as one 
reads the description of the study. Most research 
workers will want to obtain the results of the sta- 
tistical analyses not included in this report.—Hester 
Cuappervon, Iowa State College. 


Teaching in the Secondary Schools. By Nevson 
L. Bossinc. Third edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1952, 558 pp., $4.50. 

This volume is a thorough revision of Dr. Bossing’s 
earlier book on methodology of teaching in second- 
ary schools. Two new chapters are de signed to 
clarify the relationship between curriculum and 
teaching methods. Other sections deal with the 


problem of methods, teaching techniques of the 
class period, management techniques in teaching, 
and the teacher in education. In every chapter Dr. 
Bossing has attempted to include the newer aspects 
of teaching, such as television and other audio- 
visual aids, but his approach to most problems is 
the “safe and sane” one of a conservative in educa- 
tion. For example, in the chapter entitled “How 
Can Group Procedures Be Organized?” some pres- 
entation on the foundation of group method 

being currently evolved from research might have 
Instead, practical and immediately 


been expected. 


helpful suggestions are made concerning a teach- 
ers management of the mechanics of routine. 
William James’ steps in habit formation are par- 
ticularly recommended. Bibliographies with each 
chapter offer a wide choice for additional readings. 

This book almost inevitably will be compared 
with a similar one on general methods published 
The latter emphasizes the 
psychology, and 


about two years ago. 
philosophy, cultural 

mental hygiene of the teaching process to a far 
greater extent but may not be as specifically help- 
ful to beginners in education classes or to teachers 
returning to the profession after a lapse of some 
years. Home economists responsible for pre-service 
and in-service teacher training may find this book 
useful in securing ideas for themselves or to offer 
to teachers concerned with such elementary but 
vital problems as “what to do the first day” and 
“how to achieve discipline.” Perhaps every home 
economics teacher should accept the importance of 
review and practice as wholeheartedly as Dr. 
Bossing has in his extended chapter on these topics. 
—Letit1a Wa su, University of Illinois. 


sociology, 


Sharing Family Living. By Laura Baxter, Mar- 
GaRET M. Justin, and Lucite O. Rust. New York: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1951, 542 pp., $2.80. 
As stated by the authors in the preface, Sharing 

Family Living is a complete revision of two pre- 
vious texts, Sharing Home Life and Our Share in 
the Home. It was planned for beginning home eco- 
nomics courses in the junior high school and should 
prove extremely popular for pupils of that age 
level and older. It is written with the authors’ well- 
known charm, attention to detail, and high stand- 
ards both in the field of skills and attitudes. 

On the whole, the book reflects the happy at- 
mosphere that should pervade every home. Each 
chapter is planned as a unit in itself so that the 
book can be adapted to pupil interests and needs. 
Each chapter closes with practical suggestions of 
things to do in class and at home. All phases of 
homemaking are included. The illustrations are pro- 
fuse and for the most part appropriate. 
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While Sharing Family Living was written for a 
text, it would probably serve its best use as a 
reference, since it deals almost exclusively with the 
emotionally and financially stable home, and in 
most cities the majority of students come from 
homes that need helpful advice at their own eco- 
nomic and social level.—FLorence E. BeEatry, 
Director of Home Economics, Milwaukee Public 
Schools. 


Textile Fabrics and Their Selection. By Isanev 
B. Wincate. Third edition. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1952, 640 pp., $7.65. 

The third edition of Textile Fabrics, which was 
printed in 1949, has been revised mainly in rela- 
tion to manufactured or man-made fibers. Changes 
pertaining to rayon and acetate include a discus- 
sion of the recent Federal Trade Commission rules 
on these fibers, the use of the terms rayon and ace- 
tate throughout the book, and newer data on pro- 
ducers of rayon in the United States and on world 
production of rayon. 

In the revised classification of man-made fibers, 
there is a need for better terminology and grouping 
of the truly synthetic fibers. Brief mention is made 
of some of the more recent manufactured fibers 
such as Fiber E, Vicara, Caslen, Dynel, Orlon, 
Dacron, and Acrilan. In a helpful table, the proper- 
ties of five of the newer manufactured fibers are 
stated in terms of function, serviceability, and 
maintenance.—FLORENCE E. Perzer, University of 
Alabama. 


Tailoring Suits the Professional Way. By 
CLARENCE Povuttn. Peoria, Illinois: Charles A. 
Bennett Co., Inc., 1952, 191 pp., $4.50. 
Tailoring Suits the Professional Way is written 

by a tailor who outlines the basic principles, 
methods, and tec hniques he has found most helpful 
and worthwhile over a period of years in tailoring 
coats, trousers, vests, and skirts. It is written in 
simple, understandable language especially for the 
apprentice or beginner. 

The book contains clear step-by-step diagrams 
with concise instructions. No lengthy explanations 
are given. Nearly half of the space in this book is 
used to explain the methods of drafting coat pat- 
terns and coat making—with the construction of 
the man’s suit coat receiving the main emphasis. 
The instructions do apply to both men’s and 
women’s suit jackets or coats, however. The pro- 
cedure for fitting is explained in detail, and 
formulas for drafting patterns for the normal figure 
are given for the beginner in tailoring. 
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This book is best suited for a beginning tailoring 
class in a trade school or to an apprentice group of 
tailors.—-EMMa JorpRE, University of Wisconsin. 


America’s Baby Book. By Joun C. MontcoMery, 
MD, and Marcaret JANE SuypaM. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951, 457 pp., $3.50. 
The authors of America’s Baby Book have 

achieved a comprehensive coverage of infant and 

child care from the prenatal days through the pre- 
school years. They have recognized the fact that 
the baby is not the only member of the family and 
have taken into account the needs and feelings of 
other members. The authors believe that happy, 
emotionally secure children are reared by parents 
who administer casual but confident discipline. 

Their aim is to help readers achieve that attitude. 
The illustrations, which are photographs, are 

delightful and capture graphically the essence of 

the caption they carry. Appendices contain exten- 
sive information on play materials, foods, and home 
management. The presentation is practical rather 
than academic. Though the book is addressed to 
parents, it would be an excellent reference book 
for high school teachers, providing under one cover 
a wealth of information.—JeEan McDirmip Hansen, 
Iowa State College. 


Biography of an Idea. By Joun Barnsrivce. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1952, 381 pp., $4. 

Biography of an Idea, as stated in the summary 
on the book jacket, “is a fact-filled and highly read- 
able story of mutual insurance which traces its 
history from the Great Fire of London up to its 
present-day prominence in American life.” 

The book is an interesting account of mutual fire 
and casualty insurance from the early days of its 
origin in this country by Benjamin Franklin to its 
present-day position. Benjamin Franklin best de- 
scribed mutual insurance when he said, “Mutual in- 
surance is an idea whereby every man might help 
another, without any disservice to himself.” The 
reader has a better understanding of mutual in- 
surance and its relationship to the economic prog- 
ress of the United States after reading the stories 
of the founding, growth, and development of the 
thousands of mutual insurance organizations present 
in our country today. 

The book is illustrated and well indexed. It is 
an interesting and informative book which teachers 
of family economics courses should find both en- 
joyable and useful as background material.—SumLey 
Newcoms, University of Idaho. 
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The Children’s Bureau has four new publica- 
tions dealing with handicapping conditions of chil- 
dren—two for the professional persons concerned 
and two for parents of handicapped children. Those 
for professional persons resulted from findings of 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. In “Emotional Problems Asso- 
ciated with Handicapping Conditions in Children,” 
doctors, social workers, and teachers are helped to 
understand how the child’s adjustment to handicap 
is affected by the parent-child relationship and the 
attitude of society. They are also given insight into 
the special problems of the handicapped in achiev- 
ing independence, a feeling of adequacy, and a 
sense of identity in adolescence. This is Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 336 and is priced at 20 
cents. 

The second publication for professional workers 
is “Children with Impaired Hearing” by William 
G. Hardy, associate professor of audiology at the 
Johns Hopkins University. It outlines changes in 
approach to problems of children with impaired 
hearing which have resulted from facts and ideas 
developed in the past 10 to 15 years. It is Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 326 and is priced at 15 
cents. 

To help parents develop intelligent attitudes to- 
ward handicapping conditions of offspring, the 
Children’s Bureau offers: “The Child with Epi- 
lepsy,” Children’s Bureau Folder No. 35; and “The 
Child Who Is Hard of Hearing,” Children’s Bureau 
Folder No. 36. These booklets are priced at 5 cents. 

Any of the four Children’s Bureau publications 
mentioned above may be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


Science Research Associates has two new book- 
lets for teachers and parents in its “Better Living” 
Series: “Your Child and Radio, TV, Comics and 
Movies” by Paul Witty and Harry Bricker; and 
“Your Children’s Manners” by Rhoda W. Bacmeister. 

In their Life Adjustment Series ( ‘to help young 
people solve the problems of living”), Science Re- 
search Associates offers: “Understanding Politics” 
by Robert E. Merriam and John W. Bethea; “Facts 
about Juvenile Delinquency” by Ruth Strang; and 
“What Is Honesty?” by Thaddeus B. Clark. 

Presented in the Junior Life Adjustment Series 


(for boys and girls) are: “Politics for Boys and 
Girls” by Robert E. Merriam and John W. Bethea; 
“Guide to Good Manners” by Mary Beery; and 
“You and Your Problems” by Stanley E. Dimond. 

Each of the booklets is priced at 40 cents and 
may be ordered from Science Research Associates, 
57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 


Information given in “What We Can Do about 
the Drug Menace” may help to quell the feeling of 
helplessness and fear that grips many persons when 
faced with the problem. Albert Deutsch, noted 
social welfare writer, in co-operation with the Office 
of Public Health Education, State of New York, 
explains how factors such as poor housing and 
discrimination ‘contribute to the extension of the 
drug menace and points out kinds of action that 
taken after careful studies of local situa- 
tions are made. The booklet helps the reader 
understand his community responsibilities. It may 
be ordered as Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 186 from 
the Public Affairs Committee, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. Price 25 cents. 
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A factual picture of progress made in housing 
for the nonwhite population, using Bureau of the 
Census figures from 1940 and 1950, is provided in a 
new 42-page booklet of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. It shows that requirements for 
nonwhite housing are such that they furnish sound 
and profitable business opportunities for private 
builders and financing institutions. The booklet, 
“Housing of the Nonwhite Population,” may be 
ordered from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Price 25 cents. 


New teaching outlines and bibliographies on 
money management and financial security pre- 
pared at summer workshops for teachers at the 
University of Pennsylvania are available from the 
sponsoring agency, Institute of Life Insurance. 
They are known as Family Financial Security Edu- 
cation Bulletins numbered, titled, paged, and priced 
as follows: No. 5, “A Suggested List of Materials 
for Use in Family Financial Security Education,” 
78 pages, 35 cents; No. 7, “Guidance for Family 
Financial Security,” 24 pages, 15 cents; No. 9, “You 
and Your Dollars,” 60 pages, 25 cents; No. 10, 
“Spending for Security: for Lower Division College 
Level Courses,” 48 pages, 20 cents; No. 11, “Teach- 
ers’ and Parents’ Workshop in Family Financial 
Security Education,” 24 pages, 15 cents. Orders 
should be sent the Committee on Family Fi- 
nancial Security Education, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





GENERAL 

News of the sudden death on De- 
cember 18 of Agnes Ellen Harris, 
dean of the School of Home Economics 
at the University of Alabama, reached 
AHEA headquarters as this issue was 
going to press. 

Ava B. Milam, former dean of 
home economics at Oregon State Col- 
lege, was married in Whittier, Cali- 
fornia, on November | to Mr. J. C. 
Clark. They will be at home in Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, after January 1. 

Helen Mitchell, dean of the School 
of Home Economics at the University 
of Massachusetts, was honored with a 
citation as “nutritionist, administrator, 
author” by Mount Holyoke College at 
the close of a two-day Convocation 
on Science and Human Values on 
October 3 and 4. 

J. Lita Bane of the University of 
Illinois was one of three persons to 
receive Epsilon Sigma Phi's Certifi- 
cate at Large for “outstanding service 
to agriculture and rural life.” The 
award was made on November 9 at 
the fraternity’s banquet held at the 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C., in 
connection with the 66th annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities. 

Among those receiving the frater- 
nity’s Certificates of Recognition were: 
Mrs. Evangeline Jennings Smith, 
University of Wyoming; Lurline Col- 
lier, University of Georgia; Myrtle 
Weldon, University of Kentucky; 
Grace Besselene Armstrong, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Grace Mar- 
tin, Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas; and May Irene Cure- 
ton, Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Beulah Hunzicker, director of 
dietetics at Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, took office as president of 
the American Dietetic Association at 
the banquet in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on October 24 which closed the 
Association’s 35th annual meeting. 

Lydia J. Roberts, visiting profes- 
sor of the University of Puerto Rico, 
received the 1952 Marjorie Husizer 
Copher Award of the American Die- 
tetic Association on October 24 at the 
formal dinner in the Skyroom of the 


Dayton Company, Minneapolis, which 
climaxed the Association’s 35th annual 
meeting. Dr. Roberts was chairman 
of the home economics department of 
the University of Chicago from 1929 
to 1945 and chairman of the home 
economics department of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico from 1946 to 1951. 
She was initiated into Omicron Nu 
at a breakfast on October 23 ar- 
ranged by Rho Chapter and ADA 
Omicron Nu members. Miriam Low- 
enberg, president, officiated. 

Recipients of other American Die- 
tetic Association awards were Mrs. 
Mary K. Bloetjes, a member of the 
New York League of Business and 
Professional Women, who was named 
the 1952 recipient of the Mary Swartz 
Rose fellowship for graduate study 
and research in nutrition or allied 
fields; and Felisa Jenkins Bracken 
of the Department of Public Welfare, 
Baltimore, Maryland, who received 
the Lydia J. Roberts Essay Award. 

Maude Williamson, professor 
emeritus of Colorado A & M College 
and more recently on the staff of 
Florida State University, was a visit- 
ing member of the Stout Institute 
faculty this fall to serve as a consult- 
ant in the evaluation of the home 
economics curriculum. 

Recipients of fellowships award- 
ed for the academic year 1952-53 by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education (established by the Ford 
Foundation), 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York, to 193 high 
school teachers, representing 42 states, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto 
Rico, include the following three 
home economists: Margaret Virginia 
Downey, Gorton High School, Yonk- 
ers, New York; Mrs. Nola Virdell 
Free, Effingham High School, Effing- 
ham, Illinois; and Ruth Helene Zeis- 
ler, Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Ohio. These  fellow- 
ships, averaging approximately $5,275 
apiece, are enabling the recipients to 
“forego all regular teaching duties for 
a full year”; “to pursue self-designed 
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programs to deepen their liberal edu- 
cation, improve their teaching ability, 


and increase their effectiveness as 
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members of their school systems and 
communities”; and “to see more clear- 
ly their teaching assignments in broad 
perspective, particularly in relation to 
other fields of knowledge and to the 
increasing complexities of our society.” 


INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas, 
AHEA’s Phi Upsilon Omicron inter- 
national scholarship student at Ohio 
State University in 1949-50, who re- 
cently has been on the staff of the 
College of Nursing in New Delhi, 
India, joined the staff of the Univer- 
sity of Baroda on December 1, 1952 
on a one-year appointment to take 
the place of Dean Leela Desai, who 
has resigned. 

During the All India Basic Educa- 
tion Conference in late October, Mrs. 
Devadas served on the subcommittee 
for higher education which framed 
the curriculum for the proposed Rural 
University. 

Elda Robb, director of the School 
of Home Economics at Simmons Col- 
lege, left the United States on No- 
vember 9 for a six-month assignment 
in Israel as an FAO technical assist- 
ance expert to plan the curriculum 
and equipment for a college of home 
economics and dietetics to be estab- 
lished in Jerusalem. Dr. Robb stopped 
at the headquarters of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of — the 
United Nations in Rome en route. 

Helen Irene Smith and Catherine 
Cleveland, both of the Maryland Ex- 
tension Service, left the United States 
in late September for Beirut, Leban- 
on, to join a Point 4 Mission of the 
Technical Co-operation Administra- 
tion, Department of State. Miss Smith 
will be a village crafts and industries 
adviser in the education program of 
the mission and Miss Cleveland a 
home economics adviser. 

Mrs. Bernice King, recently head 
of the home economics department 
at Alma College, Alma, Michigan, 
left the United States on November 8 
for Tehran, Iran, on a two-year as- 
signment with the Point 4 Mission of 
the Technical Co-operation Adminis- 
tration, Department of State. She ex- 
pects to train secondary teachers in 
Iran and to work through the Univer- 
sity of Tehran. Her daughter Kath- 
leen is with her. 

Maurine Medlin Hearn of Abi- 
lene, Texas, director of home demon- 
stration programs in Texas, has gone 
to La Paz, Bolivia, to join the TCA 
Point 4 Mission. 
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Levice B. Ellis, home demonstra- 
tion agent in the Alabama Extension 
Service, is in New Delhi, India, on 
a TCA Point 4 Mission. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. The Symposium on 
Fiber Chemistry and Dyeing of 
Fibers held during the southeastern 
regional meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Auburn from 
October 23 to 25 included a report by 
Florence E. Petzel of the University 
of Alabama on the “Colorfastness of 
Cotton Pinwale Corduroy to Light, 
Laundering, and Dry Cleaning.” Her 
report, based on a series of five 
studies conducted at the University 
under the direction of Henrietta M. 
Thompson by Helen A. Wellington, 
Pauline E. Keeney, Doris Saxon, and 
Florence E. Petzel, was the only sym- 
posium contribution from a school of 
home economics. 

ALASKA, Plans for a_ local 
home economics elub were discussed 
on October 18 at a meeting of 20 
home economists living in the vicinity 
of Fairbanks. Lola Cremeans Tilly of 
the University of Alaska was guest 
speaker. A constitution will be pre- 
sented at the group’s January meeting. 

The third annual short course 
for homemakers at the University 
of Alaska attracted 32 women from 
the Anchorage and Railbelt area for a 
week of study, demonstrations, enter- 
tainment, and good will. Lacking 
dormitory or hotel space, the women 
brought sleeping bags and bunked in 
basements and spare rooms and 
seemed to enjoy their week’s vaca- 
tion from bed making and household 
cares. Classes were held in the new 
rooms of the Eielson Building occu- 
pied by the home economics depart- 
ment, and the new equipment and 
up-to-date facilities were demonstrat- 
ed to the group. Many departments 
co-operated in giving the women a 
better appreciation of the educational 
opportunities of all students at the 
University. 

CALIFORNIA. Home Economics 
Association. The new Ventura sec- 
tion has brought 30 new members into 
the Association. 

CONNECTICUT. Home _ = Eco- 
nomics Association. “What We as 
Home Economists Hold in Our 
Hands” was discussed by Frances 
Urban, AHEA field secretary, at the 
fall meeting of the Association in West 
Hartford on October 31. She also 
showed slides of AHEA headquarters. 
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Four state officers of the Future 
Homemakers of America reported on 
“Opportunities for Leadership through 
the FHA,” and the presidents of the 
college clubs reported on their activ- 
ities. 

All members present at the meet- 
ing participated in the nation-wide 
volunteer registration for civil defense, 
and Mrs. Jeanette Sturmer, chairman, 
made contact with absent members. 

The social welfare and public 
health department of the Associa- 
tion participated in the preparation of 
questions on public health nutrition 
for the Professional Examination Serv- 
ice of the American Public Health 
Association. 

“Traveling Together in the Nut- 
meg State,” a report of curriculum 
development accomplished by the 
home economics teachers of the secon- 
dary schools of Connecticut working 
together during the period 1947 to 
1952, was presented at the two-day 
Fall Conference of Home Economics 
Teachers held in Norwich. Mrs. Mar- 
jorie East of Antioch College worked 
with the teachers in their thinking on 
the theme of the conference, “Growth 
Through Appraisal of Home Eco- 
nomics in Connecticut Schools,” and 
in formulating a program of work 
for the year. 

The nutrition unit of the State 
Department of Health arranged for 
observation of cafeteria service in in- 
dustries for Sapuran Singh, who 
operates government cafeterias in 
seven large cities in India. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Home Economics Association. Sen- 
ior girls from 7 District of Columbia 
high schools and 14 nearby schools 
in Maryland and Virginia were guests 
of the HEIBs at a Career Night on 
October 20 in the auditorium of the 
Washington Gas Light Company. 
More than 200 girls, teachers, voca- 
tional guidance counselors, and HEIB 
members attended. 

Ida Jean Kain, newspaper column- 
ist, gave the girls advice on careers 
in her talk, “What's Your Special 
Talent?” A panel of girls representing 
the various schools then quizzed the 
HEIBs on careers in home economics. 
A spot of glamour on the program was 
a fashion show with high school girls 
acting as models. 

The D. C. HEIBs scholarship pro- 
gram was outlined during the meet- 
ing. Thus far the plan includes nine 
scholarships amounting to a total of 
$1750. 
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Ruth Sheldon, home service direc- 
tor of the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany, in October received the Amer- 
ican Gas Association’s home service 
achievement award, which included 
a bronze plaque and $200. Awards, 
sponsored by McCall's, went to five 
women, but Miss Sheldon’s home serv- 
ice operation was selected by a panel 
of judges as outstanding among large 
home service departments. 

IDAHO. Home Economics As- 
sociation. A “Know Your Idaho 
Home Economics Association” work- 
shop to assist committee chairmen in 
developing plans for the coming year 
was conducted by Florence Schultz 
during the Association’s meeting on 
November 7 and 8 in Boise. 

Scheduled guest speakers were 
Elsie Torbert, who was asked to tell 
of her experiences while living in 
Haiti, and Virginia Cutler of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, who was requested to 
speak on the development of the fam- 
ily financial security education pro- 
gram. 

The new four-story Home Eco- 
nomics Building at the University 
of Idaho, which began service in Sep- 
tember 1952, has given the depart- 
ment of home economics a home of 
its own for the first time. The build- 
ing, which includes a spacious lounge 
and social rooms for recreation 
quarters, will serve as a women’s cen- 
ter on the campus. 

Martha Graves, for the last six 
years teacher trainer in home eco- 
nomics education at Texas Techno- 
logical College, has been appointed 
state supervisor of home economics in 
Idaho. She has worked extensively 
with parent study groups. 

INDIANA. “Home Economics 
Teaching to Fit Our Times” was 
the theme of the meeting of the home 
economics section of the Indiana State 
Teachers Association in Indianapolis 
in October. Speakers included Eliza- 
beth Simpson of the University of Il- 
linois, who discussed “Family Cen- 
tered Teaching in the Homemaking 
Program”; Beulah I. Coon of the 
U. S. Office of Education, “Co-opera- 
tion in Home Economics with Our 
Neighbors Abroad”; and Erna Bar- 
schak of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, who discussed “Teachers in the 
Contemporary World.” 

LOUISIANA. A nutrition class 
for elementary teachers and school 
principals is being offered at North- 
western State College. Emphasis is 
placed on the nutritive needs of chil- 
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dren and the importance of the school 
lunchroom in the child’s experience. 

A new nursery school building 
completed recently at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute includes two large 
playrooms, observation booths, kitch- 
en, and other facilities. 

Robbie Lee Cox has joined the 
staff at Northeast Louisiana State Col- 
lege as instructor in clothing and tex- 
tiles. 

MARYLAND. Home Economics 
Association. “Where Does My Time 
Go?” was the topic discussed by Del- 
pha E. Wiesendanger, assistant dean 
of the School of Home Economics at 
the Pennsylvania State College, at the 
fall luncheon meeting of the Associa- 
tion in Baltimore on October 17. Miss 
Wiesendanger illustrated how time 
and energy can be conserved when 
improved method, flexible schedule, 
and job simplification are used. 

The winner of the second Mary 
Faulkner Scholarship Award, Johana 
Margaret Magaha, now a home ecc- 
nomics freshman at Hood College, 
was present at the luncheon. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Helen J. 
McClintock and Mrs. Clare L. 
Walsh, supervisors in the vocational 
division of the Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, planned a series of 13 
television programs over Boston's 
WBZ-TV, channel 4, to acquaint 
homemakers with the work done in 
the adult evening classes. The pro- 
grams began on November 12, from 
9:30 to 9:45 a.m., EST. 

Mrs. Marjorie East, formerly of 
Simmons College, has joined the staff 
of Antioch College. She is the author 
of the new Display for Learning, 
which deals with audio-visual aids, 
the philosophy of using pictures, let- 
tering, and bulletin boards. 

Dr. Ruth Richards Miller, recently 
in charge of a special leadership project 
in family life in Cambridge, has joined 
the staff of State Teachers College at 
Framingham. She teaches courses in 
family life and child development. 

Mrs. Eleanor Jerner Gawne joined 
the Simmons College staff this fall as 
assistant professor of home economics 
education. 

MINNESOTA. Home Economics 
Association. “Meeting the Needs of 
Home Economists Today” was the 
theme of the Association’s fall meet- 
ing held on October 24 at Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, in conjunction with 
those of the Minnesota Vocational As- 
sociation and the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association. Foreign students 
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studying home economics in Minne- 
sota colleges and universities were 
honored guests. 

The speakers included Robert 
Challman, clinical psychologist, whose 
subject was “Adjustment Problems of 
the Teacher,” and Mrs. Evelyn M. 
Duvall of the National Council on 
Family Relations, who discussed 
“Trends in Family Life Education.” 

Twin City HEIBs, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Eleanor Halderman, co- 
operated with the communications 
committee of the Minnesota United 
Nations Association and the Minne- 
sota Restaurant Association in sup- 
plying foreign breads for centerpieces 
and for sale at a “Supper Party of the 
Nations,” one of the festivities of 
United Nations Week. “Breads of 
All Nations” was the theme, and 
Helen Hallbert and Bernice Ander- 
son assembled bread recipes repre- 
senting 16 foreign countries. Kath- 
leen Jeary supervised cutting the UN 
seventh birthday cake into 500 pieces. 

The homemakers group of the 
Association, under the supervision of 
their chairman, Mrs. Ardella Max- 
field, took charge of promotion con- 
nected with the contribution of 
breads, the wrapping and pricing of 
them, and the sale of the breads fol- 
lowing the supper. The public also 
contributed breads. The sale netted 
$300, which was turned over to 
UNESCO to purchase educational 
aids for war-torn areas. 

The University of Minnesota 
home economics department was 
hostess to 24 foreign students from 
The Netherlands, Austria, Denmark, 
Norway, and Belgium at a six-week 
short course during October and 
November. Other subjects studied by 
the group were dairy, poultry, and 
horticulture. Previously these students 
had been acquiring practical knowl- 
edge in farm homes throughout the 
United States. 

Win Anderson of the University 
of Minnesota demonstrated rug weav- 
ing during a six-week course open to 
the public at the Walker Art Gallery 
in Minneapolis. A rug and clothing 
and drapery fabrics which she had 
woven were exhibited in the “Every- 
day Gallery” during the extent of the 
course. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Home Eco- 
nomics Association. “Home Econo- 
mists, Modern Pioneers in Family 
Living” was the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting in Greensboro 
on November 7 and 8. Gertrude 
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Drinker of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, the keynote speaker, dis- 
cussed “For What Did We Pioneer?” 
Retired home economists living in 
North Carolina were guests of honor 
at the banquet. 

Speakers during the meeting of 
the National Home Demonstration 
Council in Raleigh the week of Oc- 
tober 26 included Robert B. House, 
chancellor of the University of North 
Carolina; Carl R. Woodward, presi- 
dent of the University of Rhode 
Island; Hornell Hart of Duke Univer- 
sity; M. L. Wilson and Madge Reese 
of the U. S. Extension Service; and 
Frank H. Jeter of North Carolina State 
College, guest speaker at the exten- 
sion workers fellowship luncheon on 
October 28. 

A regional meeting to consider 
health needs of the southeastern 
area of the United States was held 
in Raleigh in August. Home econ- 
omists co-operated with Dr. Bertlyn 
Bosley, chief of the nutrition section 
of the State Board of Health, in pre- 
paring a statement of those needs 
which was presented to the President's 
Commission on Health Needs of the 
Nation. 

A traveling workshop in textiles, 
home furnishings, and crafts was 
plannned and conducted throughout 
North Carolina last summer by Lilah 
R. Gaut and Bessie McNiel of East 
Carolina College. 

Marietta Henderson, co-ordinator 
of the Family Life Education Council 
in Asheville, directed a two-week 
workshop in Family Life Education at 
Arizona State College in July. 

Rose Ellwood Bryan, extension 
economist in food conservation and 
marketing, was one of two people 
awarded certificates for meritorious 
service to North Carolina Agriculture 
by the North Carolina Farm Bureau 
Federation at the annual convention 
in Raleigh. 

Iola Pritchard, former assistant 
home agent in Nash County, is now 
extension economist in food preserva- 
tion and marketing. 

Florence Cox, former home dem- 
onstration agent in Halifax County, 
has joined the Extension Service nu- 
trition staff to conduct a special one- 
year educational program on enrich- 
ment of cornmeal. 

OKLAHOMA. Home Economics 
Association. “Educate a Woman— 
Educate a Family” was the theme of 
the Association’s 29th annual meeting 
on October 31 and November 1 in 
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Oklahoma City. Rose Cologne of the 
Pennsylvania State College discussed 
“Adult Education in New Japan,” and 
Edna Amidon of the U. S. Office of 
Education discussed “Gearing Pro- 
grams in Home Economics to the 
Families We Serve.” 

The new home economics build- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma, 
coupled with the proverbial limited 
budget for equipment, has given the 
furniture renovation class the labora- 
tory problems of converting furniture 
from the old building into attractive 
modern pieces in harmony with their 
new home. 

The Nursery School at the Uni- 
versity, as a result of pressures of 
young student parents and working 
parents, has opened its doors to ten 
babies between the ages of eight 
months and two years from 8 A.M. 
until 5 p.m. five days a week. Par- 
ents bring with them each morning 
their baby’s formula and bottles and 
clean clothes. 

“New Trends and Challenges in 
Homemaking” was the theme of the 
meetings of some 37,000 Home 
Demonstration Club women from 77 
counties in Oklahoma who meet an- 
nually in four districts to consider 
their responsibilities in family and 
community life. 

Helen Clark resigned from the 
University of Oklahoma staff to be- 
come city supervisor of home and 
family life in the public schools of 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Millie V. Pearson of Oklahoma 
A & M College has been selected by 
the State Advisory Committee on 
Evaluation of Teacher Education Pro- 
grams to serve as one of the chair- 
men of the visiting committees to 
evaluate the programs of state col- 
leges and universities. 

Mrs. Loren Kellar, recently of the 
Oklahoma A & M College faculty, is 
now district supervisor of vocational 
home economics in Oklahoma. 

RHODE ISLAND. Ways of pro- 
moting family centered teaching 
programs were the chief concern of 
the home economics faculty from 10 
colleges in Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island who attended the 
Tri-State Inter-College Conference at 
the University of Rhode Island from 
October 16 to 18. Consultants were 
Muriel Brown, Beulah I. Coon, and 
Margaret Alexander of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 

WASHINGTON. Homemaker’s 
club groups from three Washington 
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counties visited the State College this 
fall in a “back to school” tour of the 
campus. These 250 women observed 
and heard reports on new ideas in 
the field of home economics and home 
economics research. 

Seven new kitchens, each dif- 
ferently arranged, at the State College 
of Washington, provide flexible set- 
tings in which students in foods and 
equipment classes study household 
equipment, work simplification, and 
kitchen planning. There are facilities, 
too, for demonstrations by students or 
visiting home economists. Space for 
the kitchens was made available when 
the home economics dining room was 
closed. Other features of the added 
space are a laundry laboratory where 
conventional and automatic laundry 
equipment is grouped for use and a 
nursery school lunch kitchen that pro- 
vides a food preparation laboratory for 
child feeding. 

Mrs. Anne Houlahan Morgan, 
assistant state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, and her husband, Charles 
Morgan, left on November 8 for Thai- 
land. Mr. 
two-year appointment in the voca- 
tional education program in Thailand. 
While there, Mrs. Morgan may also 
help to develop a vocational home- 


Morgan has accepted a 


making program. 

Joan Bryan of Lincoln, England, 
a home economics teacher in a secon- 
dary school in Leicester, is studying 
home economics at the State College 
of Washington this year. 

WISCONSIN. Home Economics 
Association. “Modern Trends _ in 
Home Economics” was the subject 
discussed by Letitia Walsh of the 
University of Illinois at the Associa- 
tion’s fall meeting, and “Steps to a 
Fuller Life” was the title of a talk by 
the Reverend William Donald. 

“Personal and Family Living” is 
the title of a new home economics 
curriculum resource bulletin published 
by the State Department of Education. 

New staff members at the Stout 
Institute include Ellen Nelson in the 
department of foods and nutrition and 
Ardis Thvedt in the related art de- 
partment. 

Amanda Rosenquist has resigned 
as head of the home economics de- 
partment at Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. Louise Sobye has been ap- 
pointed acting head of the depart- 
ment. 

Margaret McElvain has been ap- 
pointed nutritionist on the staff of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
HOME ECONOMISTS 


Lecturer-Demonstrator in one 
state. $4,200 plus car and expenses. 


Director Nutrition promotion, mid- 
western city. $4,000. 


Test Kitchen Assistants with or 
without experience, eastern and 
north-central locations. Salaries open. 


College Teachers for foods and nu- 
trition, home management, pre-school 
education. Salaries to $5,000. 


Food Production Manager $5,400 
Food Supervisor, dormitory $4,200 


Manager, Men’s Club, five-day 
week $3,000 


Supervisor, Catering Depart- 
ment $4,500 


Assistant Dietitian, Commer- 
cial $5,000 


Many positions for professional 
women—Various salaries 


Try our service—see results! 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 


138 N. Twelfth St., Lincoln, Nebr. 





AUTHORIZED EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Home Economists will appreciate 
these features of our service: 


1. Positions usually available in all 
parts of the country. 

2. Complete confidence maintained. 

3. Exclusive Home Economics de- 
partment under the personal di- 
rection of Mrs Williams. 

. Authorized by and cooperating 
with St. Louis Chapter “Home 
Economists in Business.” 

5. No charge to register. Never 
any charge unless a position is 
accepted through the services of 
Kay Williams Personnel. 

. Member National Employment 
Board—Member St. Louis Em- 
ployment Board. 

. Licensed in Missouri and IIlinois. 

. Write for our application form 
—No obligation. 


Kay Williama Pensonnel 
818 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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MAINE SARDINES 
give ye 


ad 
thi 


According to the Na- 
tional Canners’ Associ- 
ation’s ‘Canned Food LYSINE 1.0 61 
Tables,’’ the protein 
content of Maine Sar- 
dines is 20% by weight. 
Moreover, this marine 
protein contains all of 
the essential amino VALINE as e 
acids. 


i i Acid Contents Amino Acids Percent 
sememsienanas — -- (Recommended Daily intake) 


ISOLEUCINE 0.6 a4 


LEUCINE 0.9 41 


METHIONINE 0.34 15 
PHENYLALANINE 0.45 20 


THREONINE 0.55 55 


TRYPTOPHAN 0.10 19 


Essential amino acids cannot be manufactured or synthesized within the 
body but must be taken in from animal or vegetable foods. 

Essential amino acids found in Maine Sardines are vitally necessary for 
the repair and growth of body tissues. They make possible sturdier, 
healthier bodies. 

Essential amino acids are contained in Maine Sardines in addition to such 
minerals as phosphorus and calcium, vitamins A and C, and iodine. 


Maine Sardines are not only one 
of the most plentiful but also one 
of the most economical sources 
of these important health aids. 
For dishes that combine rich 
nutrition with finer flavor, try 
Maine Sardines today. 


Remember the Name— MAINE 
For Sardine Value You Won't Forget 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 











WANTED-—(a) CHIEF, new $4,000,000 hospital, completion Midwinter; resort 
city, Southwest. (b) THREE ASSISTANT DIETITIANS; one of country’s 
leading private practice clinics. (c) ASSOCIATE DIETITIAN well qualified 
as therapeutic dietitian; duties include special diets, teaching; new hospital, 
200 beds; college town, near Chicago; $350. (d) CHIEF and, also, ASSISTANT; 
225-bed general hospital, unit, university group; East. (e) CHIEF; voluntary 
general hospital, 250 beds; expansion program; attractive location, California. 
({) MANAGERS and ASSISTANT MANAGERS, restaurant chain; opportuni- 
ties available, Midwest, South, Southwest. MEDICAL BUREAU, Burneice Lar- 


son, Director, Palmolive Building, Chicago. 
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— FROM OUR ADVERTISERS — 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the JouRNAL. 





1. WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 


Free Teaching Aids Kit with re- 
liable information on today’s elec- 
tric appliances and other vital 
homemaking subjects. See page 6. 





2. NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL 


Many new and interesting facts 
about the nutritional value of milk 
are contained in an_ interesting 
booklet, “Economy of Milk” that’s 
yours without cost from the Na- 
tional Dairy Council. Use coupon 
below to get your copy. Be up-to- 
the-minute on how milk can im- 
prove your diet while lowering 
your food costs. 





3. WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Completely new 5th edition of 
“FAMILY FOOD-MONEY MAN- 
AGEMENT” and Wall Chart for 
listing comparative store prices. 
Please fill in coupon below and state 
whether you are a teacher in Jr. 


High, High School or College. 


4. PET MILK COMPANY 


“Perfect Cakes and Cookies Every 
Time”—Gives your students a handy 
reference guide to correct stéps in 
baking, and tested recipes for a 
variety of delicious cookies and 
cakes. 842” x 11”, punched to fit 
standard ring-binder. 





5. GERBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me without charge 
the Teacher’s Manual and copies 
of the Student Leaflet. 


6. NASH-KELVINATOR 
CORPORATION 


Kelvinator’s “Kitchen Reporter” 
reportorial service exclusively for 
practicing home economists. Sent 
each month when name is once on 
mailing list. 





CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


| 
| JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
| 1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 


Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


1723485678 9 








99 Zz 
23 3 
@ 3 


. @Q 


‘osition 


Zz 


umber of Copies 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


7. KELLOGG COMPANY 


Free—to home economics teach- 
ers. Twenty-five Favorite Kellogg 
Recipes. In this booklet you'll find 
twenty-five of Kellogg’s most popu- 
lar recipes, selected from all-time 
favorites. Included are some highly 
original ideas for pastries, baked 
breads, desserts, confections and 
easy one-course meals. Offer lim- 
ited so send your request now. 


8. AHEA PUBLICATION— 
A CAREER DEDICATED TO 
BETTER LIVING, 1952 


A portfolio on careers in home 
economics designed for teen-agers. 
Inserts describe required prepara- 
tion and possibilities in teaching, 
home economics in business, Ex- 
tension Service, Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, social welfare and 
public health, and research. 20¢ 
per copy. 





9. AHEA PUBLICATION— 
APPRAISING THE COLLEGE 
PROGRAM IN HOME 
ECONOMICS, 1950 


A report of an experiment with 
evaluation methods specifically 
dealing with some procedures 
which a home economics faculty 
group might use in appraising its 
own program. $1.00 per copy. 





For AHEA Publications (Coupons 
8 and 9) please send stamps, 
money order or check with coupon. 
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APPLICATION 





FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 





44th ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Municipal Auditorium = Kansas City, Mo. 


June 23-26, 1953 


MAIL EARLY 
(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS 


Miss Mary Nugent 

AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 

1030 Baltimore Avenue, Third Floor, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 
First Choice 
Second Choice 


Third Choice 


MAIL EARLY 
ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 





Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [_] 
Specify name of group 

(HEIB or EXTENSION) 











Fourth Choice 
Fifth Choice 


Sixth Choice 


Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for 

Room(s) with bath for 

Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for 
Room(s) and Parlor for 

Room(s) without bath for 


person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 

persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
person(s). Rate $ 


person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 


you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly. ) 


Date of Departure 


Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME ===> 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directl 


(Street Address) 


(City and State) 


BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


y by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 


Plan to share a room wherever possible. Single rooms are very scarce. 
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Map of 
Downtown 
Kansas City 
Missouri 
Showing 
Cooperating 
Hotels 
and 
Municipal 


Auditorium 





Single 


Double 


Twin 





Aladdin, 1213 Wyandotte 
Alcazar, 101 W. 39th 
Ambassador, 36th and Broadway 
Andrew Jackson, 12th and McGee 
Bellerive, 214 E. Armour 
Continental, 11th and Baltimore 
Densmore, 912 Locust 

Dixon, 12th and Baltimore 
Fredric, 312 E. 9th 

Kansas Citian, 1216 Broadway 
LaSalle, 922 Linwood 
Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore 
New Yorker, 1114 Baltimore 
Phillips, 12th and Baltimore 
Pickwick, 10th and McGee 

14th and Baltimore 
St. Regis, 1400 Linwood 

Senator, 17 W. 12th 

Southland, 3517 Main 

State, 12th and Wyandotte 
Street, 1510 E. 18th (for Negroes) 
Town House, Kansas City, Kansas 
Victoria, 9th and McGee 
Windsor, 3005 Main 


President, 


$4.00- 


7.00 
3.50 
6.00 


2.50- 
4.00— 
2.50 

4.50- 
4.50- 


7.00 
7.00 


4.00— 
2.00— 
3.50- 


5.00 
2.50 
6.00 


6.00—13.00 
5.00— 6.50 
5.00— 7.50 
4.50— 5.50 
5.00— 8.00 
3.00— 6.00 
3.00— 6.00 


4.00— 6.00 
5.00— 9.00 
2.50— 3.50 


$6.00—10.00 
3.00— 5.00 


3.00 

7.00—10.00 
7.00— 9.00 
3.50 

6.00— 

3.50— 5.00 
5.50— 8.50 
5.00— 6.00 
7.00—12.00 
6.50— 8.50 
7.00— 9.50 
6.00— 8.00 
7.00—10.00 
4.50— 7.50 


7.00 


4.50— 5.00 
6.25— 8.25 
#* 
7.50-10.00 
3.00— 4.00 
3.00— 5.00 


$8.00—12.00 


4.50— 7.50 
5.00 
8.00—11.00 


8.00—12.00 


5.00— 6.00 
6.00— 8.00 
6.00— 7.00 
9.00—15.00 
8.50—11.00 
8.50—10.50 
6.50— 8.50 
9.00—13.00 
5.50— 7.50 
8.00—15.00 
5.00— 5.50 
7.50— 9.00 
“* 
8.50—14.00 
5.00— 6.00 


$9.50 and up 
15.00-25.00 


10.00—12.00 
17.00 and up 
17.00-25.00 


20.00—28.00 
7.50-15.00 





* Not shown on map above but within easy reach of Municipal Auditorium. 


**Rates on request. 





™ TIPS for Teens 


(Please post this on your bulletin board) 


If you're leading the cheers you know that 
+4 exercise uses up your energy in a hurry. But 
(Oo by stocking up on energy foods at mealtime 
pes you'll store plenty of the fuel your body needs 
~ to keep your vitality up. And a delicious way 
to get those needed food values is to start the 
day with a big bowl of tasty, energy-packed 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies! 
If you're celebrating a win... show the team 
you’re proud of ’em by getting up a big party 
after the game. And for something new and 
tasty in the refreshment department, whip up 
some of this wonderful crunch for the bunch! 
You'll find Kellogg’s Sugar Crunch is as easy 
to make as it is delicious. 
Combine 1% cups light brown sugar and 3 table- 
spoons butter or margarine in a heavy frying pan. 
Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, until mix- 
ture is smooth and starts to bubble. Add 5 cups 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, stirring quickly to coat 
each kernel. Spread at once in greased shallow 
pan to cool, separating into small clusters. Makes 
about 5 cups of delicious Sugar Crunch! 


FREE—TO HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS 
Twenty-five Favorite Kellogg Recipes. In this 
booklet you'll find twenty-five of Kellogg's most 
popular recipes, selected from all-time favorites. 
Included are some highly original ideas for KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES « RICE KRISPIES 
pastries, baked breads, desserts, confections and PEP + RAISIN BRAN FLAKES « 40% BRAN FLAKES 
easy one-course meals. Offer limited, so send ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT 
your request now! (See coupon section, p. 70.) KRUMBLES * CORN SOYA 


SUGAR CORN POPS 


OF BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 





THE BRAND-NEW ‘MAGIC CYCLE” 
DEFROSTING KELVINATOR!” 


says yo Douro 


OF KELVINATOR KITCHEN 
Editor, Kitchen Reporter 


At gnow woe, +. y 
MEETS 


Y ye. trae 
rhe 


“NA 
¢ 
£ Kelvinator Model MAC 11 cu. ft. 
with “‘Magic Cycle’’ Defrosting 


E AT KELVINATOR are happy to introduce 
W the 1953 Kelvinator refrigerator line with 
four different all-new “Magic Cycle” models. 
“Magic Cycle”, as you know, is the sensational 
defrosting principle developed by Kelvinator 
and proved by service in thousands of Ameri- 
can homes. 

Each member of this new Kelvinator “Magic 
Cycle” family is designed to fit a specific need 

. and each offers such welcome features as 
Roll-out Dairy Shelf, full-width freezer chest, 
sturdy, rust-proof aluminum shelves, handy 
door shelves, built-in butter chest, and a host 
of other conveniences. 

Your Kelvinator dealer will gladly show you 
how “Magic Cycle” frees you forever from the 
mess and bother of hand defrosting . . . and 
he'll demonstrate all the other up-to-the-min- 
ute features of the 1953 line which includes 
10 all new models. When you see him, ask him, 
too, about his liberal School Appliance Instal- 
lation plan. 
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Kelvinator Model 
MPC. 11.6 cu. ft. 
with “Magic 
Cycle” defrosting. 


“es 
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Kelvinator Model 
KAC. 9 cu. ft., 28% 
inches wide. 
“Magic Cycle” de- 
frosting. 








Kelvinator Model 
KPC.9.4 cu. ft.,28Ye 
inches wide. 
“Magic Cycle "de- 
frosting. 


oe | 
IT’S TIME TO GET 
Kaeclnareatovr 


* Patent applied for. 


Kelvinator, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigon 





